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Big Bee Looks On 



The Central Tower of the Houses of Parliament in London is being restored, much of the old 
stonework being taken away and fresh put in its place. Here are some of the workmen on 
the scaffolding round the tower. 


THE OLD LADY WHO 
LOVED SHAKESPEARE 

A TALE OF THE BLACK 
PEOPLE 

The Magic Touch of Poetry in 
Strange Lands 

NEWS FROM A NEGRO HUT 

Once a week an eld ■ black woman 
used to tramp two miles from her hut 
to the parochial office, where the 
relieving officer gave her 3s. Twice a 
week she used to tramp to the church. 

Very gaunt, upright, and clean was 
the ancient woman and everyone treated 
her with respect. A lady who lived 
opposite the parochial office used to 
invite the old lady to dinner when she 
had drawn her weekly dole, and after 
inquiring about a crippled sister this 
kind hostess would slip sixpence, into 
the guest’s hand. 

The two black women lived on this 
3s. Gd. a week. 

The Missionary’s Discovery 

One day a Wesleyan missionary came 
to this part of the West Indies, and was 
greatly impressed by the tall old woman 
who sat silent through every service. 
He discovered that she was silent 
because her eyes were too old to read 
the small print of hymn book and 
Bible, and you cannot buy spectacles 
for one and food for two on so small an 
income as 3s. Gd. a week. 

A pair of spectacles was procured and 
great was the joy of old Bertha Walker 
when she could join in the service once 
more. Sometimes she was invited to 
choose the hymns, and her taste was 
always so excellent that the minister 
one day asked her about her education. 

She had only been at a day school 
for a short time before her mother took 
her away. But how she had loved it 
while it lasted ! 

Remembered School Books 

“ Did you ever read any other book 
besides the Bible ? ” she was asked. 

“ Only my school books,” replied 
this woman of more than 70 summers. 
“ But I remember a lot about them.” 

" Any poetry ? ” 

’. “ Yes,” said old Airs. Walker ; and 
she began to declaim Pope’s lines begin¬ 
ning " Vital spark of heavenly flame.” 
When Steele asked society’s darling poet 
to write an imitation of Hadrian’s poem, 
how little any of them guessed that a 
little piccaninny would love the lines 
enough to remember them all her days ! 

The missionary praised the lines and 
said, 11 How you would have loved 
Shakespeare ! ” 

To his astonishment she replied, “ But 
I can say a piece of. Shakespeare too. I 
heard somebody practising it when I 
was a girl, and I remember a part.” 

" What was it ? ” the Englishman 
asked eagerly. 

“ Now Hal, what’s the time o’ 
day ? ” began the old darkie, and 


recited a good part .of a scene from 
Henry the Fourth. She had never heard 
the rest of the play, and did not know 
the plot, but Shakespeare’s English had 
laid its spell upon her. 

If she had been to school and college 
she would surely have become a good 
teacher, for the fire was in her. Instead 
she had been starved for books some Go 
'years, and was now a pauper. The gcod- 
taste of this poor old Negro lady, so 
superior to the taste of many expensively 
educated white people, was natural to 
her, and it seems almost as bad to think 
of her passing her days without books 
as it is to think of wild birds imprisoned 
in a cage. 

We cannot help feeling that everyone 
lias a right to-breathe the air and to 
read Shakespeare. Life without Shake¬ 
speare seems only half a.life somehow. 
Somehow or other there should be a 
scheme for sowing Shakespeare all over 
the world. Is there no millionaire who 
will launch it ? What a book he could 
write about the adventures of his 
Shakespeare pedlars ! We could hardly 
hope for a book as good as the Bible in 
Spain, but it would certainly be ex¬ 


citing to know what the Hawaiian’s 
attitude would be to Hamlet, and what 
the Eskimo’s response would be to The 
Tempest. 

Meanwhile other Bertha Walkers live 
undiscovered, we are sure, in Negro huts. 

HE WAS A FARMER’S BOY 

He walked Goo miles to find a job. 
In these words the great moment in the 
life of Harry Coulby, a Nottingham farm 
lad who became chairman of the Great 
Lakes Steamship Company in America, 
might be told. 

Harry went out from Claypole, near 
Newark, as an emigrant, but he did 
not find New York’s avenues payed 
with gold. JSo he started on his travels 
again and tramped to Lake Huron. 

That was the beginning of his for¬ 
tunes. He rose step by step. He died 
a millionaire; a very kindly and 
generous one, especially to his native 
village of Claypole, where he built a 
house for himself and a village hall for 
the villagers. 

The poor of Claypole will miss the 
man who came every Christmas and 
warmed their hearts—and cottages. 


THE TRAMP IN THE 
BEST BED 

Charles Lamb Up-to-Date 

TRYING TO FEEL LIKE 
A MILLIONAIRE 

• An adventure recounted by a C.N. 
reader in France reminds us of a story 
in Charles Lamb’s charming essay on 
The Praise of Chimney Sweepers. 

Elia tells how a small boy sweep got 
lost in the maze of chimneys at Arundel 
Castle. His master and the duke’s 
servants sought him for hours.' At last 
he was fonnd in a magnificent room," 
asleep under a canopy of crimson 
embroidered with coronets, stretched 
upon a- bed fit for a king. He had been 
unable to resist the delicious invitement 
to repose, says Lamb, so, creeping 
between the sheets very quietly, he 
laid his black head on the pillow 
and slept tike a young Howard. 

History has just repeated itself. The 
owner of a fine old French country 
hous • was startled the other day by 
footsteps in the room above. Tho 
servants were all out. Who could it be ? 

How He Got In 

Seizing the poker, and giving his wife 
the tongs, he prepared to go upstairs, 
but his legs trembled at the thought 
of meeting an armed burglar. Still, 
one must be. brave : he flung open the 
bedroom door and switched on the light. 

Imagine his feelings when he saw a 
tramp in his bed ! The fellow looked at 
him with a piteous smile, but the 
householder’s fright had been turned 
to rage. 

" Come out of that! ” he shouted ; 
and the tramp slid out of the cosy bed 
and began to put on his ragged clothes.' 

" How did you get there ? ” de¬ 
manded the householder; and the 
quaking tramp explained that he had 
opened tho front door very quietly 
and gone upstairs on tiptoe. 

“ What made you get into my bed ? ” 
asked the householder still more fiercely. 

/ The grimy scarecrow said, “ I wanted 
to feel like a millionaire ! ” 

Fie had only felt like a millionaire 
for a few minutes when he was turned 
out of the cosy bed, and afterwards he 
was handed over to the gendarmes. 
We are afraid he cannot have thought 
the game worth the candle. 

THE FARTHING 

It lias been rumoured that the farth¬ 
ing is doomed, as goods sold in the 
Liverpool shops are now either one-and- 
elevenpcnce or two shillings. 

But an official at the Royal Mint 
stated the other day that there is no 
prospect of the farthing disappearing. 
A large number are coined every year, 
owing to the fact that so mamy are lost. 

Last year £9325 worth of farthings 
were minted, compared with ^6110 worth 
in 1914 ; and in 1918 the value of the 
year’s new farthings rose to /2i,ooo. 
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A GREAT AND 
BEAUTIFUL LADY 

A SUPERB FIGURE FROM 
THE PAST 

“ How Divine a Thing a 
Woman May Be Made ” 

LEAVING THE WORLD POORER 

A very threat and beautiful lady has passed 
away She was Georgiana Lady Dudley. 

.Nearly two generations have gone since 
English society was delighted with the 
announcement of the engagement of the 
Earl of Dudley to one of the three beautiful 
daughters of Sir Thomas Moncrieffc. She was 
17, and she .was soon to become the mistress 
of two of our greatest houses. 

,\Ve take these notes on this great lady from 
a charming account oFlier life in The Times. 

In the first flush of her triumphant 
beauty Lady Dudley was;lifted to a 
pinnacle lrom which in the fliglrt of 
years she was scarcely dethroned. 

Her loveliness was something quite 
apart.' Scores of women may be said to 
have challenged her supremacy, but her 
exquisitely-shaped and poised head, her 
flowerlike complexion, her matchlessly 
beautiful eyes, her dignity of carriage, 
even in early youth, made her fame to 
ring through Europe. 

Her Early Married Life 

For fourteen years this queen of 
"beauty lived in something like a gilded 
cage from which, however, there was no 
wish to: escape. Lord Dudley, a man of 
cultured taste and many accomplish¬ 
ments, was benevolent and bountiful, 
but whimsically despotic. He insisted 
on his wife’s wearing full dress, even 
at the remotest shooting-lodge in the 
Highlands ; he loaded her with gorgeous 
. jewels ; he bought the famous Coventry 
vases for a birthday present; he gave 
her everything—always excepting any 
measure "of responsibility. 

In 1S79 Lord Dudley was stricken by 
sudden illness on the very day that a 
large party had been convened to meet 
illustrious personages and to listen to 
the poetry of the newly-arrived Sarah 
Bernhardt. The stroke which laid him 
low abruptly altered the whole character 
of Lady Dudley’s life. 

A Devoted Wife and Mother 

With swift' decision she assumed at 
Once-the reins of management of large 
estates and the part of a devoted nurse. 
She only left; her husband's side to 
attend to his business. She would lie 
seen, twice a day driving with him in the 
Park, and in the evening sitting with 1 
him at Covent. Garden/for one act of the- 
opera. ' Very rarely she would appear 
along at some great ball. She would 
dance, ip the Royal Quadrille,, sup at the: 
Royal; table, and disappear, leaving 
the, scene indefinably but unmistakably 
the poorer. ' 

After Lord Dudley’s death in 1885 
Lady Dudley resumed to some extent 
her social engagements. Offers of 
marriage rained upon lief, Prince 
Bismarck’s son being the most earnest of 
her suitors. But she would allow nothing 
to interfere with her utter devotion to 
her family, to the education of her sons, 
two ot whom gave their lives for 
England. She knew and saw everyone 
of consequence, and her correspondents 
ranged from the crowned heads of 
Europe down to the humblest petitioners, 
to whom she never turned a deaf ear. 

Compensations of Age 

The quiet evening of life was spent in 
her Richmond home. She had outlived 
her generation, but successive genera¬ 
tions came to pay her visits, to see some¬ 
thing ot the beauty which had waned 
but little, and was never. blurred ; to 
enjoy the charm ol manner and grace of 
gesture which she retained to the end,- 
and to learn a little of the story of the 
life which had touched so many, famous 
lives. Age brought her many compen¬ 
sations, and in the. company of younger 
people she lived again in a spirit of 
unquenchable joyousness the brilliant 
years which were over. 


STILL EXPERIMENTING 
WITH CHRISTIANITY 

Why Not Start Again and 
Do Better ? 

PRIME MINISTER TALKS 
TO THE BAPTISTS 

The Prime Minister has teen speaking to the 
Baptists, and wa pass on these few passages 
from the excellent speech he made to them. 

The occasion was the completion ot the 
Pension Fund ot £ 300,000 for aged ministers 
and ministers’ widows. We rejoice that Mr. 
Baldwin paid a fine tribute to our friend Dr. 
Clifford as “ one of the great men of the last 
generation.” 

I suppose if one were to ask what it is 
for which 3*011 stand (said Mr Baldwin) 
3*011 would perhaps say that you stand 
as 3*ou stood from the earliest da3*s for 
the completest independence of the 
human soul. That is to say, 3*011 recog¬ 
nise that whcrpver two or three are 
gathered together the spirit ot Christ is 
among them, and they in the presence 
of that spirit constitute a Church. You 
have no need of a priesthood, no need of 
tests through creeds. In other words, 
you stand for the right of every man to 
pray and to worship as he chooses. 

Of course, that is one extreme of the 
Christian faith, and it seems to mo (I 
speak from outside, but with full 
sympathy) that in that belief 3*011 throw 
a tremendous responsibility on the 
individual. ■ 

The Leaven in the Lump 

Democracy means nothing if it docs 
not mean the realisation by the individual 
of his responsibilities. If the individual 
fails, the body of which he is a part will 
become corrupt and democracy will 
perish. In religion, il the individual fails 
the body will fail, because the individual 
in religion goes right back to the New 
Testament: he is the salt, the leaven, 
and the grain of mustard seed. 

The feelings of the people aro the sum 
of the feelings of the individual. That 
is where 3*011 come in, and it is only as an 
individual becomes Christian the mass 
becomes Christian, and Jt is only as the 
mass becomes Christian that statesmen 
can lead it into the Christian path with 
an3* certainty. ‘ ■ 

I hope 3*ou will do all in your power 
to make y*our people fit to leaven the 
great lump. It will take time. Wc arc 
still in the experimental stage of 
Christianity (wc have on 1 3* been trying 
it- for 2000 years) and many of us, 
individually and nationally, have made a 
mess of it. That is no reason why wc should 
not start again and try* to-do better. 

THE PRINCE IN THE 
SLUMS 

Seeing Them as They Are 

The appalling slums in which so 
man3* of our poor people live have made 
a very great impression on the Prince 
of Wales during his recent visit to the 
mining villages of the North. 

The Prince saw nearly one hundred 
towns and villages, and in three days 
travelled about two hundred miles 
through the worst part of tli'c coalfields 
■ of Northumberland and Durham. This 
is what he said to the Mayor of Durham 
City as lie came away ; 

I have been deeply touched with what i 
have seen during this tour—by the bravery, 
the patience, the hopes of these poor people. It 
is very difficult to know what'to do <to solve 
this most pressing problem. I am sure, how¬ 
ever, that things will be righted, though I am 
sure it must take time. The people I have met 
during the tour could not have been nicer to 
me personally. It has been wonderful. 

It is to be hoped, for the’ sake of bur 
reputation as .a civilised country, that 
the Government will now make an effort 
to abolish these shameful habitations 
once for all. 


JAPAN’S FINE LEAD 

ONE OF THE WORLD’S 
THORNY PROBLEMS 

What the League is Doing 
About the Sale of Drugs 

A HOLY WARFARE 

A thorny problem in the world today 
is what to do about the sale of poisonous 
drugs such as opium and heroin. 

in England we are tempted to think 
that the problem is not of much import¬ 
ance to us, but doctors would tell a 
very different tale. Even if it were so 
wc can hardly stand aside while we have 
factories which manufacture and sell 
these poisons to other countries. 

So the problem exists. There are 
people who arc fighting the deadly evil 
with ail their strength; there are 
Governments unwilling to check it 
because of the revenues obtained ; there 
are smugglers growing rich on ill-gotten 
gains; and there is a pitiful array of 
miserable human beings steadily destroy¬ 
ing body and soul as a result of it all. 

Disclosures at Geneva 

It is a problem which is still far from 
solution, though a League committee 
has been at work in Geneva for some 
3*cars. But it lias among its members 
representatives of countries which are 
unwilling to take any firm and decisive 
steps, and little headway* can be made. 

There is, however, one very valuable 
result of its work. When it began its 
sittings little was definitely known of 
actual tacts and figures, and these have 
now been carefully collected and set 
down in black and white for all to see, 
so that stories of smuggling which seem 
fantastic can no longer be dismissed 
with a shrug of the shoulders as being 
untrue. The figures tell a dismal tale. 

The committee has been informed, for 
example, that a-consignment of drugs 
imported by a Netherlands firm for dis¬ 
tribution contained enough morphine 
and heroin to supply the world for a 
year. News has also reached the com¬ 
mittee of an attempt to ship four tons 
of heroin from Germany to North China, 
an amount equal to 242,000,000 doses 
of a drug more deadly than morphine, 

What America Urged 

Another result was the opportunity for 
tire United States to urge publicly that 
the manufacture of dangerous drugs in 
any and every country should be ciit 
down to the amount needed for medicinal 
and scientific purposes for the healing of 
human beings, with no surplus left over 
which could be used for their destruction. 
This proposal did not find favour, but 
the committee did make expert investiga¬ 
tions as to what this amount should be, 
and decided upon a certain figure. 

Now, at last, at the January meeting, 
the representative of Japan came 
forward with a statement of what his 
Government is doing. It has decided 
itself to manufacture all drugs in Korea 
and to limit the quantity* strictly to 
what is actually needed .for medicinal 
and scientific purposes. It is at the same 
time pursuing a very careful method 
of treating those who are already 
suffering, and carrying on a vigorous 
educative campaign against the vice. 

Japan’s Lead to the Nations 

It would have been splendid to hear 
warm applause from the other members 
of the committee when Japan’s action 
was made known. One country (Italy) 
praised it,, pointing out the uselessness 
of attempting to control the sale of drugs 
and the necessity* of limiting their manu¬ 
facture. The rest contented themselves 
with talking about the possibilities of 
curing people when they have become 
victims of the drug-taking habit. 

Progress in this holy warfare is slow, 
but the C.N. sends its congratulations 
to Japan on its great lead to the nations. 
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THE OVERTURNED 
LIFEBOAT 

TELEPHONE MESSAGE 
THAT CAME TOO LATE 

The Pitiful Cause of the Rye 
Men’s Last Journey 

THINGS NOT KNOWN 

When a telephone call for a lifeboat has 
to be made all other messages must 
stand aside for it, but a message merely, 
stating that the lifeboat is - no longer 
needed must take its turn with others. 

Such a message to Rye Harbour in 
the terrible storm of last November 
took 38 minutes to get through, and 
when it arrived the lifeboat had already 
set out on a fruitless errand only five 
minutes before. She cruised about for 
nearly four hours,, looking for the work 
that no longer needed to be done, and 
then, close to the shore, a great wave 
overturned her and the whole of her 
gallant crew of 17 was drowned. 

Wisdom After the Event 

A Court of Inquiry appointed by the 
Board of Trade has just reported on the 
disaster, and it recommends that in 
future messages telling a lifeboat it is 
not wanted shall be put through as fast 
as messages saying that it is wanted, 
Alas I it is easy to be wise after the event, 
though it seems so simple a matter that 
we can Only be astonished that there 
has ever been any* question about it. 

The Court of Inquiry has not been able 
to throw much light on the cause of the 
fatal ending of this voyage that need 
never have been made, This same life¬ 
boat had been out 15 times on rescue 
work "and 47 times on. practice trips 
without disaster. How, on this occa¬ 
sion, she managed to get broadside 
on to the waves and topple over no one 
has lived, to tell, nor why the men 
were drowned instead of floating to 
shore in their lifebelts. 

Unpleasant Bungling 

The Court is unable to say whether 
the lifebelts became waterlogged and 
dragged them down,- or whether the 
belts expanded and pressed the‘breath 
out of their bodies. But it recommends' 
some alteration in . the construction oi 
the belts, and suggests that “ hand¬ 
holes ” in the bottom of the boat should 
be differently placed, so that when the' 
boat is overturned they will be nearer the 
water-line and thus more easily'grasped 
by the men who have been thrown out. 

That is all there is to. say about this 
terrible calamity*. It is sad... to .think 
that their last journey* need never.have 
been started. Also, it’ is a profound 
pity* that there appears to be great 
confusion in dealing with the distress 
fund for the wives'and children of the 
victims. Altogether the Rye . disaster 
seems to have been the result of a 
sadly-delayed telephone message and 
the cause of much - unpleasant bungling 
with a public fund. 


THINGS SAID 

Roads are more important than rail¬ 
way's. Lord.Moittagua of Seattlieu'v 

There is no prize given in this court 
for the best cough; Mr. Justice Avory 
In all history.the first true gleams of the 
light of toleration are in theKesitations of 
Pontius Pilate.. . Lord Sham 

Is it only a fancy that villages have 
more beautiful names than towns ? 

Obscrvafor in the Observer 
I am terrified lest in twenty years' time 
all. our children should talk like little 
announcers. . The Rector of SUeringham 
If I want anybody for an important 
job I look for a busy man. 

Sir Robert Baden-Powcll 
I should like to return to, the days 
when we did not have to dance to time 
played on coal-scuttles and tongs. 

Sir Gerald du.Maitricr 
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THE HORSE GUARDS • HARNESSING THE SHANNON • ATLANTIC GIANTS 
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London's Daily Pa goant-Tho picturesque ceremony of changing the guard in Whitehall is a sight that all visitors to London go to see. The Horse Guards aro here shown going on duty. 



Boat Goes Aboard -Major Segravo is in Amorica 
attempting to break speed records on land and 
sea. Here is his speed boat, Miss England, going 
aboard a liner at Southampton. 



Municipal Economy—When the lake In Stamford 
Park, Ashton-under-Lyne, was frozen the Ice was 
removed, as seen, and sold to local tradosmen. 



Friends of Jack Frost—The recent prolonged frost provided a rare opportunity 
for skating in Britain. Here is a haopy pair enjoying a spin over the frozen 
water of the Queen's Mere on Wimbledon Common. 




Water-Power for Ireland—Electric power is to b e 
obtained by harnessing the waters of tho Rive r 
Shannon near Limerick. Here is tho great power* 
house in course of erection at Ardnacrusba. 


A Great Water Pipa—This picture gives an idea of 
the great size of the pipes leading to the power¬ 
house in the picture above. See page 12 . 



A Gathering of Giants 


Picture shows the B.r.TS^nYh*. £ 
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THE RIGHT KIND 
OF RICH MAN 

THE SHY MILLIONAIRE 
CALLED HARKNESS 

Giving Away Money To Do 
Good About the World 

THE HAPPINESS OF HELPING 

From time to time the C.N. lias 
recorded the good deeds of an American 
called Edward S. Harkness, who is eon- 
’stantly giving thousands of pounds to 
some good cause. 

But little-lias been said about the man 
himself, for lie keeps out of the world’s 
eye as persistently as the nightingale 
keeps out of the sun. There are certain 
things, however, which have crept to 
light, and they are good to know. 

Edward Harkness is one of the twelve 
richest millionaires. His father made a 
'fortune in oil, and was John Rocke¬ 
feller’s partner. The boy went to Yale 
in 1897 and seemed to the other under¬ 
graduates a good fellow but very quiet. 

Eight Millions in Six Years 

The quietness has stuck to him 
through life. Once he gave a million 
d ollars to a certain school on condition 
' that the gift should be anonymous ; but 
■ those who were conducting a campaign to 
■raise funds begged that his name might 
• be published; People knew.that Harkness- 
gave wisely, and his gift would seem a 
guarantee that the Cause was good. . 

Mr. HarkneSs was shortly going-abroad 
and he replied to the request, “ Wait till 
I get on the boat.” 

In six years Edward Harkness and 
his mother have given away over eight 
million pounds, and for the most part 
they have given it anonymously. They 
believe in giving money while they 
live, and while it costs them Some¬ 
thing, instead of leaving it to bo dis¬ 
tributed after tlicir death. So many 
good causes cannot wait 1 

Help for Country Doctors 

Edward Harkness has spent fortunes 
on the poor. He once heard of an inno¬ 
cent man who went to gaol because lie 
could not afford legal advice. A fund 
was instantly endowed so that this can 
never happen in America again. i 

He once picked up a country doctor 
whose ’ old car had broken down and 
who told him about his poor patients 
and of the country doctor's need to keep 
up-to-date if he is to serve them well. 
Mr. Harkness did not say who he was, 
but he straightway gave a fortune to 
Albany Medical College on condition 
that a scheme was launched enabling 
country doctors, to keep abreast with 
the advances of science. 

He has spent huge sums on rebuilding 
slums, on welfare schemes, on schools and 
colleges, on the promotion of peace and 
the advancement of learning and the 
love of beauty. 

A Wonderful Hospital 

Museums, picture galleries, and 
libraries have received rare treasures 
from him, for this American reverences 
the art and wisdom of the past as much 
as he admires the spirit of modern 
science. He was present when Mr. 
Howard Carter opened the tomb of King 
Tutankhamen. He has given about 
£ xoo.ooo to the ancient Scottish Uni¬ 
versity of St. Andrews. . - ‘ 

Edward Harkness owned 24 acres in 
the most exclusive part of New York. 
He was offered again and again enormous 
sums for the empty site, but he kept 
it till certain legal obstacles were sur¬ 
mounted and the Presbyterian hospital 
could be erected in this healthful place, 
with air from the Hudson River blowing 
into its myriad windows from two sides. 

-The authorities badgered him to make 
a speech when the foundation-stone of 
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SOMETHING FROM 
LIVINGSTONE’S LAND 

A LINK WITH THE 
GREAT EXPLORER 

A Chair For Westminster From 
the Trees He May Have Seen 

THE MBERESHI SCHOOLGIRLS 

For two years, late in liis life in Africa, 
Livingstone had heard nothing from 
England. • No letter or newspaper or 
message had reached him from home. 

He had been tramping for months 
soutli of the Great Lakes in Central 
Africa. Then, tired out with his fight 
against the Slave Trade, he rested for 
a time in the territory of a chief named 
Ivazcmbe. It was just- bush then, the 
home of innumerable wild animals, 
today there has grown up a model 
village called Mbcrcshi, with clean 
homes, wide streets, open spaces, a 
church, a hospital, boarding schools 
for girls and boj'S, and workshops. 

Progressive Work 

If Livingstone could return to Africa 
few things would delight him more than 
the progressive work carried on there 
by the London Missionary Society, 
the society which sent him out. 

An interesting link with the explorer 
is furnished by the news that Living¬ 
stone House, the headquarters of the 
L.M.S. in Westminster, has received the 
gift of a handsome chair made by young 
men in the workshops at Mbereshi 
out of wood cut from trees which 
Livingstone himself may have seen and 
touched. The chair is the gift of the 
girls of the Livingstone Memorial Board¬ 
ing School, who, hearing that the 
headquarters of tlic. society was to be 
called Livingstone House, said they 
would like to send something that could 
be placed in the great hall. 

Gratitude and Love 

One of the girls wrote on behalf of the 
school to ” Our Dear Parents in Eng¬ 
land.” 

We your little children in Mbereshi send you 
our greetings and our love, and ask that you 
will accept this chair as a sign of our gratitude 
and love. 

We have no wealth to give you, only (lie 
work of our hands. Someof us have knitted 
socks and sweaters, some of us have pounded 
flour, others have made pots, even our little 
children have done a little work to get money 
to pay for this chair. 

Our teachers tell 11s that the great one who 
directs all the work will sit in our chair. 
We want him to know that we will always 
remember him in our prayers, and he when he 
sits there will think of the children of Mbereshi. 

We hope God will make the chair arrive 
safely in the'great Citv of London. We greet 
you with honour. ’M. S. Chulumanda, 
and all the Mbereshi schoolgirls. 

On the chair is carved a raised map 
of the Eastern Hemisphere in wood, 
showing England and Africa, London 
and Mbereshi being marked with white 
ivory dots. 

Continued from tbe previous column 
this, the first skyscraper hospital, was 
laid. As usual, lie refused. At length 
they, persuaded him to lift the first 
shovelful of earth, but a friend who knew 
him well prophesied that lie would be 
too shy to wield his shovel with any 
force—and the impression .the million¬ 
aire made on the earth was certainly 
negligible ! 

It is pleasant to think that, while the 
possession of wealth makes most men 
self-assertive, this giver of millions 
is so modest that his hands cannot 
dig a spoonful of earth while others look 
on. 

He thinks money is good stuff for 
helping others, and he lives like an 
almoner, giving always but giving wisely, 
and taking no honour to himself for 
the gift. That' is the right kind of 
millionaire to be. 


UPSTAIRS AND 
DOWNSTAIRS 

Beauty Goes with 
Kindness 

THE CHILDREN’S HANDRAIL 

A famous member of a famous 
Manchester family of architects, Mr. 
Hubert Worthington, has just been 
telling Manchester University- some 
things about stairs which everyone 
ought to know, especially today, when 
so many people prefer to take the lift. 

Stairs should have personality. In 
the Deanery at Ripon the Dean, having 
a very large family of children, had 
a little thin rail put below the 
stout main handrail so that tiny people 
should be able to clamber up and down 
the staircase. It .was little more than 
a foot above the stair-treads. Can we 
not see the little people clutching it ? 
That staircase is a picture in itself. 

Staircases as They Should Be 

So is the staircase at the Travellers 
Club in Pall Mall, where, to help a 
crippled old Traveller, an extra raised 
bevel was put on the broad mahogany 
handrail so that his hand should not 
slip. So are the less romantic stairs 
on the handrails of which knobs are 
put so that page-boys ’. or office-boys 
should not slide down them. 

But Mr. Worthington revealed other 
measures for the beauty of the staircase 
besides these, Staircases should be 
easy to ascend or descend. The treads 
should be broad, the riser should be 
shallow. The old staircase-makers 
from Roman to Georgian times had an 
arithmetical' rule for it. There should 
never be more than twelve 'steps in a 
straight flight. The landings should be 
as broad as the stairs arc ivide. 

The staircases should be well lighted 
and well ventilated. . The Victorians 
introduced the break-neck kitchen stair, 
but there are some Oueen Anne and 
Georgian houses which have sumptuous 
stairs for the. family and dreadful 
pitfalls for the servants. 

Above all, the staircase should be 
considered as being equally worthy of 
beauty- and careful work with the rest 
of the house. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

The Turkish Government has just 
ordered thousands of typewriters. 

The new grain elevator at Port 
Arthur, Ontario, can load vessels with 
2500 bushels of wheat in a minute. 

A Year With the Great Ships 

Cunard ships carried over 200,1000 
people across the Atlantic last year, 
and steamed a million miles’. 

Ship’s Strange Fuel 

A French steamer coming from Syria 
with a cargo of monkey-nuts burned its 
cargo'to fight a fierce gale. 

Still Playing 

The organist at Crcaton Parish Church 
in Northamptonshire, Mrs. Dunkley, 
has been playing tlic organ for 69 years, 
and plays it still at 91. 

Wireless for the Lonely Island 

The African World has sent cut a 
receiving set to Tristan Da Cunha 
which will keep the island in touch 
with the world. 

Tha Prime Minister’s Reminder 

The Prime Minister has reminded the 
Baptist Union that the Baptists pro 7 
vided the last martyr who was burned 
at the stake—in 1612 at Lichfield. 

A Centenarian Speaker 

Mrs. C. E. Bousfield, a Nottingham 
lady 100 years old, has lately addressed 
a temperance meeting in .Nottingham. 
She is the mother of Mr. William Robert 
Bousfield, K.C. 

The Punishment Fits the Crime 

Two undergraduates at Oxford who 
removed a barber’s pole have been 
compelled by the University authorities 
to carry the pole through the streets 
in' their academical dress and restore 
it to its owner with apologies. 
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Old Tom 

***.7 

By the Country Girl ' v jj 

*t *11 

It was a most pitiful sight to s§e|” 
said the charwoman. 

" There was only a little light from the 
oil lamp, yet you could see the tears 
running down Old Tom’s face as he sat 
at the kitchen table paying out the 
money to them as came in, one by one. 
“ They did not like to take it, some of 
them, but what could they do ? ” 

Old Tom is a postman. In his long 
life lie had managed to put by /80 for his 
old age. It was to tide him over a rainy 
day and save him from charity or the 
workhouse. , 

The Young Defaulter 

Young Tom, liis son, knew a much 
quicker way of making money—or so he 
thought. His plan was to back horses. 
At first lie only used his own wages, but 
when they were gone he used’ other 
people’s. He was secretary of a Slate 
Club, and many poor folk brought him 
their little weekly savings. Like every¬ 
one . else who backs horses Tom ended 
up a loser. 

At last the time came for sharing out 
the money—and it was. all gone. It 
was a terrible calamity in many a home. 
Then Old Tom announced that he would 
make the money good. It came to just 
/80, the amount of his savings. 

” Why do you not let young Toni go 
to prison ? ” someone asked him. He 
is a grown man ; lie knows, what he is 
doing. A sharp lesson is what lie needs.-” 

The old man looked at his friend with 
clear eyes. " You are right about 
Tom,” lie said. “ But I am not doing it 
to save Tom from prison. Some -of- the 
men whose money he spent arc out ol 
work. I can’t let tlicir children go cold 
while I have a penny.” , 

So he paid it all away, but he could 
not keep the tears back. 

How to Make Slate Clubs Safe 

It is whispered that two or three 
squires from the neighbouring villages 
would like to make the money good, but 
they arc afraid to compound a felony. 

Every year silly people lose tlicir 
money by trusting it to an untrust¬ 
worthy neighbour, yet the slate clubs go 
on. Some are properly run. Everything 
might be well if such clubs had to be 
registered, and if the treasurer or 
secretary had to deposit the money in 
the Post Office Savings Bank, and show 
a receipt for it. 

While slate club money is kept in the 
secretary’s stocking there will be a big 
batch of defaulters every year, and the 
bookmakers will have , roast pheasant 
while the club members have dry bread. 


VIRGIL AMONG THE 
MYRTLES 

Poet Who Loved His Garden 

After the Roman poet Virgil had died 
two thousand years ago the very place 
of Ins death and burial became almost 
forgotten. But today I10 is not forgotten'. 
This very year at Piedigrotta, where 
Virgil’s tomb is supposed to be, he is to 
be honoured and remembered. 

The words he wrote are never to be 
forgotten. He wrote of myrtles and 
laurels and the rustling pines. The 
doves bill and coo in his musical lines. 
He loved his garden.' 

Myrtle and laurel and pine have been 
planted anew by the cave which may 
have been his tomb. Tiie ruined garden 
has been made whole again, and the 
place where Virgil’s doves delighted 
him restored. Next year a statue of the 
poet will preside over the scene. Perhaps 
the statue may some day fall into decay,- 
but the poet’s words will still live oil. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



wealth from foxes 

Fox farming is bringing great 
prosperity to Prince Edward 
Island, Canada's smallest 'pro¬ 
vince, which in one year has 
exported 4500 of the animals, 
valued at £800,000. 





WEEKS OF DARKNESS 
During the long Arctic night, 
when the sky is sometimes 
overcast for weeks, Eskimo dogs 
often bay at an artificial light as 
if it were the Moon. 


THE FAR EAST'S HERRINGS 
Peter the Great Bay, on which 
stands Vladivostok, is free from 
ice at this season and is visited 
by herrings, which are caught 
in great numbers. 


NORWAY'S WHALERS 
Thanks to her hardy 
sailors Norway has 
easily the chief share of 
the world’s whaling in¬ 
dustry. During 1928 
her whaling fleets se¬ 
cured 870,000 casks of 
oil, worth more than 
£4,000,000. 


A TL ANTIC 


A PLACUE OF RATS 
One of the tribes of 
Morocco has been ex¬ 
periencing a plague of 
rats, which have been 
working havoc in the 
granaries and have even 
caused loss of livestock, 
especially sheep. 


A FAMOUS TOWN IN DANGER 
The appearance of cracks in its ■ 
chief square has caused alarm 
in Cerro de Pasco, a famous 
Andean mining town standing 
at an altitude of 14,250 feet. 



AN EMERALD RUSH 
I here has been a rush of pros¬ 
pectors to the Leydsdorp district 
of the Transvaal ow ing to emer- 
. aids having been found lying on 
the surface among the grass. 


WELCOME RAIN 
Heavy rains have fallen in 
Queensland and over a great 
part of New South Wales, putting 
out the dangerous bush fires 
that had been raging. 


new 

ZEALAND 


FLAGS AND COUNTRIES 
OF THE WORLD 
The New C.N. Puzzle 

This week’s C.N. contains the second 
of the series of six colour plates of flags 
and countries of the world. 

These plates form an entirely new 
type of puzzle in which readers are asked 
to sort out the mixed-up portions of 
flags and place them in spaces left in 
pictures representing the various coun¬ 
tries. Besides being of great interest 
the puzzle will prove to be very profitable 
to many readers, for £400 is offered for 
the unaided work of boys and girls at 
school or private pupils under regular 
tutors and £60 for teachers, 

There will be £50 for the best attempt 
by a girl and £50 for the best by a boy, 
£25 each for the next best boy and girl, 
ten prizes of £10 each for the next best 
whether boys or girls, twenty prizes of 
£5, and fifty prizes of £1. 

The teachers of the first-prize-winning 
boy and the first-prize-winning girl will 
receive £20 each, the teachers of the 
second-prize winners will be given £10 
each, and there will be ten sets of the 
Children’s Encyclopedia for the teachers 
of the winners next in merit. 

Think of all you could do with fifty 
pounds, and try to make it yours by 
entering for this fascinating puzzle 
contest. Tour newsagent will probably 
be able to obtain for you a copy of last 
week’s C.N. containing the first colour 
plate, but it will be advisable to order 
your copies for the next four weeks. 


THE WEATHER DOME 

In a North Country factory the time 
for starting and stopping is sounded by 
the gateman striking with a small 
hammer a steel dome suspended from a 
steel rod. That dome is regarded 
as a correct foreteller of the weather. 

If it will be fine and warm the sound 
of the dome ceases as the timekeeper 
finishes striking it. If it will be wet the 
dome resounds long after it is struck. 


THESE THREE 
But the Greatest of These 
is Charity 

Every year the students of Glasgow 
hold a carnival day in aid of charity, 
and they were determined this year 
to beat their record of £r6,5oo. 

Their plans were many, and well 
laid, but an influenza microbe came along 
with a wicked sneer and toppled down 
the cloud castle. A thousand col¬ 
lectors were put out of action by illness, 
and only £15,800 was collected by the 
remnant of the band. 

They were all feeling very downcast 
when a letter arrived cbntaining a 
cheque for £1000. A Glasgow business 
man had heard of their disappointment, 
and made up his mind that alter all they 
should break last year’s record. The 
fairy godfather wishes to be anonymous, 
but we are sure he will be blessed. 

WHERE THEY FOUND IT 
Looking Up I' See * All 

This little note reaches the Editor from a 
seaside town : 

For a little opera we are staging 
here we wanted fifty caps of Liberty. 
Mother said she would do them if we 
showed her a picture, and vainly did we 
search the encyclopedias—two of them— 
and a book on France. Then I bethought 
me of I • See • All, and there it was ! 


WHY JOHN WAS LATE 

Our greeting to John Gladstone 
Rutherford, apprentice bov of the 
electrical shop in Wallsend ' Shipyard. 
He has won the engineering scholarship 
this year. 

During all his apprenticeship he has 
lived at Blyth, the journey being some¬ 
what complicated and across country ; 
yet it is recorded that he only once 
failed to turn up punctually, arid that 
was when the ferry steamer broke down. 


THE PIANO THEY WILL 
LIKE NEXT DOOR 
Music With Charms 

People who live in blocks of flats may 
some day raise a monument to Em¬ 
merich Spielmann. He has invented a 
player piano which cannot be heard in 
the next room. 

This benefactor of the coming race of 
flat-dwellers is an architect who knows 
what the ideal flat should be like, and 
his name implies a playful lightness of 
touch—for Spiel means game. But his 
new piano is operated by light rays. 

Its keyboard consists of a row of tiny 
incandescent lamps arranged in octaves. 
When the light from one of the lamps, or 
keys, falls on an electric cell (one of those 
new popular cells which feel light when 
they receive it) an electric current arises. 

The rays from the lamps are freed 
or stopped by waves of sound. The 
electric cell repeats the sounds by means 
of its starting and stopping currents. 
But all is on such a fairy-like scale that 
the sounds of the cell are only heard 
through headphones. 

ONE OF BARNARDO’S 
BOYS 

Growing Wheat for England 

Farmer Milton o! Saskatchewan, 
Canada, is no " mute inglorious Milton,” 
but a prosperous breeder of cattle and 
a grower of wheat who has harvested 5000 
bushels on his farm'. 

His farm is at a place named Expanse, 
and unless it had been called Excelsior 
nothing could be more appropriate 
to Farmer Milton’s holding, for he has 
been expanding ever since he was 
sent to Canada as a Barnardo boy 
thirty years ago. 

This is the first time he has been 
home, and at Canada House, which he 
visited the other day, the High Com¬ 
missioner thought him one of the 
Dominion’s finest exhibits. 


OF THE KINGDOM OF 
HEAVEN 

Lincolnshire Loses a Great Lady 

Lincolnshire has lost a great lady. Mrs.- 
Cracroft has passed away at Hackthorn Hall. 
This is what a friend writes of her: 

In the most entirely unobtrusive 
manner she lived to make others happy. 
She was full of lovingkindness which 
never failed. There is a room at Hack- 
thorn Hall entirely devoted to the 
despatching of boxes of flowers and 
grapes, and with the utmost regularity 
these boxes were packed and sent out 
to all kinds of people. Her beautiful 
writing never showed a sign of hurry, 
slapdash, or overstrain, although she 
had an immense correspondence. 

What she did during the war is known 
only to those who experienced the 
hospitalities of Hackthorn in those years. 
Men of different nations met under her 
roof; Walloon, Flemish, and French 
families spent months at the Hall. A 
little Belgian boy wrote of life at Hack¬ 
thorn : “ Ici e’est un paradis.” 

No school treats, village festivals, or 
dramatic entertainments seemed so 
delightful or well arranged as those at 
Hackthorn, and the theatre, formed out 
of a barn in the grounds, was the scene 
of many excellent- plays. Although 
extremely cultivated, widely read, and a 
beautiful linguist, Mrs. Cracroft was 
content to spend the greater part of her 
life in, Lincolnshire and Cumberland. 
Sprung from old Lincolnshire stock, 
she lived her unselfish life chiefly in her 
beautiful home, being the faithful friend 
of every family in Hackthorn, Han- 
worth, and West Real. Churches, schools, 
hospitals, the poor, the lonely, found her 
their friend ; children likewise. 

But the kindness which would search 
out those who needed something is the 
quality which, perhaps above all else, 
distinguished her. She was a real 
countrywoman, and loved to share with 
others her joy in Nature. Dame Ellen 
Terry, her loved friend of many years, 
said of Mrs. Cracroft “She is of the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 
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Little by Little 

Tiie turn of the year is looked 
A forward to in much hope. 
Often it is no small relief to turn 
over .the last page of an old year. 
As hope springs eternal we antici¬ 
pate better things. 

Yet even so the forward look 
may not be without its shadow 
of fear. A year of duties and 
responsibilities, every day bring¬ 
ing its own share, is ho small 
thing, and, in addition to the 
tasks we know will come, there 
is always the unexpected. A 
year’s life with all it may bring 
is a heavy responsibility. 

We remember, in those days 
when all was young, reading of 
an old grandfather’s clock said 
to have stopped after striking 
midnight on the last day of the 
year. The Dial looked down into 
ihe case and asked the Pendulum 
why. A grieved voice replied 
that it had just been thinking 
that in the new year there would 
be three hundred and sixty-five 
days, in each day twenty-four 
hours, in each hour sixty .minutes, 
in each minute sixty seconds, and 
as he had to tick once a second 
there would be thirty-oiie million 
five hundred and thirty-six thou¬ 
sand ticks. 

“ 1 can never get through all that,” 
said Mr. Pendulum, “ so it’s no use 
.trying.” 

“ Stupid old thing,” said Mr. Dial; 
“ don’t you know you will always 
have a second to tick in and will never 
have to give two ticks at once ? ” 

The Pendulum had never 
thought of that, and forthwith 
started ticking. He was all 
right once he thought of things 
in that way. The sum of a 
year’s work is a big thing to face, 
whether for pendulums or for 
humans, but if there is always 
a second to tick in, and if 
sufficient unto the day will be the 
opportunity and strength thereof, 
we can lift up our hearts. 

There is a secret worth remem¬ 
bering. The heart has to beat 
even more times than a pendulum 
has to tick. The heart’s annual 
business is somewhere round 
foi'ty million beats. It bears 
great pressures besides. The well¬ 
being of the whole body depends 
on the heart doing its work every 
second. Its secret of getting 
through is to ,^est after every 
beat. In that slight pause it 
renews itself, takes breath, as we 
sajG and so finds strength to fulfil 
its purpose. In a lifetime the 
heart _ may beat thousands of 
millions of times, a terrifying 
prospect, truly, yet by alternating 
a beat and a rest, a rest and a 
beat, it beats its way steadily 
through three-score years and ten. 

It is a secret we shall do well 
to remember. It reminds us that 
we all have vast reserves of 
power, if we will not waste them 
or use them ill. Let us go 
steadily forward, lifting up our 


Kind People and Mischief-Makers j 

ps American reader sends this note. 

" I recently asked an American 
lady, who spent last summer travelling 
in the British Isles and on the 
Continent, what had impressed her 
most, and she answered instantly ‘ the 
kindness of the British people.’ ” 

Now that is exactly what is said 
of the American people by well-nigh 
every British visitor to the United 
States. In each case it is a natural 
instinctive response. Why, then, arc 
there any underground differences ? 

The reply is that such differences 
on either side arc manufactured by 
mischief-makers. • 

'■& 

The Housemaid’s Praver 

God walks among the pots and pipkins. 

SI. Teresa 

Lord of the pots and pipkins, since 
I have no time to be 
A saint by doing lovely things and 
■ vigilling with Thee, 

By watching in the twilight dawn, and 
storming Heaven’s gates. 

Make me a saint by getting meals, 
and washing up the plates! 

Although 1 must.have Martha hands, 
l have a Mary mind, 

And when i black the.bools 1 try Thy 
• sandals, Lord, to find. 

1 think of how they trod our Earth, 
what time I scrub the floor, 

Accept this meditation when 1 haven’t 
time for more. 

The poem (bv Cecily Hallack) from 
which this is taken is published as a 
card by the Dolphin Press, Brighton. 

© 

A Bible Story 

We gladly pass on this story sent to as by 
one of our readers. >. It is a witness to the work 
the Bible lias been doing in the world for a 
thousand years and more. 

^ chaplain in the American Army 
during, the Civil War was pass¬ 
ing over the field when he saw a 
wounded soldier. He happened to 
have his Bible under his arm, and, 
stooping down, said to the man: 

“ Would you like me to read you 
something from the Bible ? ” 

The wounded man said : " I am 
so thirsty I would rather have a 
drink of water.” 

The chaplain hurried away and 
brought the water. After the man 
-had drunk it he said: “.Could you 
lift my head and put something 
under it ? ” 

The chaplain took off his overcoat, 
rolled it up, and, tenderly lifting the 
man’s head, made the coat a pillow. 

“ Now,” said the man, “ if I had 
something over me I I am so cold.” 

The chaplain took off his coat and 
covered the man. 

Then the wounded man looked up 
in bis face and said : - 

For God’s sake, if there is anything 
in that hook that makes a man do for 
hat you have done for me, 


The Gate Without a Key 

Land in London is so precious and 
costs so many pounds per square 
foot that it is surprising to learn that 
owners cannot be found for some of it. 

There is a piece in Lambeth. It 
is railed round. There are trees on it, 
and the grass grows and is uncut. 
There is a gate, but it is locked, and 
no one knows who has the key. 

Perhaps it is as well. We know of 
a lovely space in North London. It 
has trees and grass, but unlike the 
green spot in Lambeth it has owners, 
and they are selling it to be covered 
with a great mass of bricks. 

There is wisdom, after all, in losing 
keys to the gates of green spaces. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Many politicians are enthusiastic 
gardeners. Kxpert in the cultiva¬ 
tion of flowers of speech. 

a 

M R - Hoover, home from a holiday, 
calls Rio the prettiest spot he has 
seen. He waited till California had voted. 
E 

Tuotskv, killed many times in the 
papers, is staying at a health resort. 

a 

A scientist declares that his two pas¬ 
times arc solitude and the violin. 

He finds one, no 
doubt, by prac¬ 
tising the other. 
0 

A famous singer 
is flying to 
the opera. On the 
wings of a dove, 
we suppose. 

0 

Q w iso to in¬ 
fluenza, a 
scratch orchestra 
had to be found 
for a recent ball: Only the best orchestras 
are up to the scratch. 

B 

A magistrate says lie can’t understand 
what women want with so many 
hats. Simply a head. 

0 - 

JTxquirer asks will the secret of per¬ 
petual motion ever be found. If it 
is it will be no secret. 

0 

As lie left for America, Major Segrave 
was fined £3 for motoring at 34 
miles an hour. We arc afraid he will go 
faster still over there. 

© 

The Dull Dogs 

Let us leave all squabbles and ugliness 
to the dull dogs who only become 
articulate when they bark and growl. 

Katherine Mansfield 
© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
xford University is dcveloping 
a scheme to aid poor students. 
Life boatmen saved 572 lives last 
year. 

J>icu Americans last year gave away to 
good causes over 450 million pounds. 
Jx three years the Church Army lias 
removed 1200 people from slums 
to decent homes. 


Look Ahead ~ 

n December still remember 
What the other folk forgefL 
O remember Spring is coming 
With a piping and a drumming 
And the brown bees will be 

humming 

In the primrose dewy wet. 

Lvery sorrow has its morrow, 
Every Winter ends in Spring, 
Every ploughing ends in reaping, 
Every labour ends in sleeping, 
And the end ot every weeping 
Is a finer song to sing. 

Country Girl 

© ' 

The Rebuke 

By a Travelling Correspondent 

TPhe train was late, it was past mid¬ 
night, and I am afraid we were 
rather irritable when the French porter 
informed us with satisfaction that it 
would be half an hour before he could 
.retrieve for us the registered baggage. 

The frosty air devastated the station; 
all thoughts of the Provence we had 
come to see left us ; we merely argued 
fiercely and grumbled as we waved to 
a taxi, giving sharp directions that the 
luggage must be immediately procured. 
While one of us coped with the porter 
the other looked at the driver, a young 
lad in a magnificent rough fur coat, to 
protect him from the mistral. 

I saw his reflective eyes; noticed 
that he seemed disturbed by our wrath 
and the electricity in the air of the 
porter. He shut the door and said a 
queer thing, thrusting his head for a 
moment into the cab where I sat alone, 
and saying in French : 

Never have I had the felicity to travel 
or Ike great adventure of arriving at a 
strange place at midnight by moonlight. 

I was instantly ashamed of the 
storm in a teacup, too ashamed to say 
a word ; yet, though I shall not meet 
him again, I shall remember the boy 
in the great fur coat. 

Q 

When the Postman Went 
to Church 

C^omebody has been remembering 
the old days of Etchingham 
Church, not far from Hastings, where 
there was once a remarkable rector 
who had no sense of time. 

It was never any good thinking 
that service was at such and such an 
hour. Service was when the rector 
turned up. The sexton used to wait 
till he saw him coming; then he 
would ring the bell. 

On the whole the parish liked it 
very well, for this was over a hundred 
years ago, and no one was ever in a 
hurry. People used to go to church 
and wait about the porch till the 
rector came, knowing that lie would 
have a chat about weather, and crops, 
and local news. Then, when he said 
“ Now, gentlemen, shall we go indoors 
a bit ? ” they would file in. 

The postman used to kill two birds 
with one stone. He would look in at 
the church door, see if the people lie 
wanted were there, wait till a hymn 
was sung, and then go round and give 
them their letters ! 


another 

hearts from strength to strength. 1 let me hear 


Peter Puck 
W anls To Know 



If a cat can dog 
our footsteps 
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LOCUST MYSTERY 

THE NEW INVASION OF 
PALESTINE 

Fresh Knowledge in the War 
Against a Little Winged Pest 

A STRANGE CHANGE 

By Our Natural Historian 

. Some cables despatched of late from 
the Near Hast-scent like .echoes front 
the Old Testament, for the terrible locust 
has once more descended in devastating 
swarms upon the. Holy Land. 

They have flown. from out of the 
desert into Moab and along the Jordan, 
and are advancing toward the cultivated 
lands of Southern Judea, while the 
wingless forms infest the southern end 
of the Dead Sea. 

. With a!! mankind’s bitter experience 
of locust plagues, of crops devoured, 
of houses invaded and woodwork 
gnawed, of flic, air tainted by myriads 
of dead bodies, 'we know very little 
about the dreaded locust itself. One 
astonishing theory is that the locusts 
which, periodically ra vage India, Afghan¬ 
istan, ■ Persia, North Africa, Cyprus, 
and the Holy Land came originally 
from South America, crossing the ocean 
on strong wings and aided by a favouring 
gale to reach the Old World through 
tire African continent. 

Tlie Winged and the Wingless 

Bat it will be noted that the latest 
news speaks of winged and wingless 
forms as being active. A romantic light 
is thrown on the two forms by a sugges- 
tion put forward after long study by 
Mr. B. P, Uvarov, of the Imperial Bureau 
of Entomology, who has just published 
a book on the subject. . 

■ If Mr. Uvarov is . right the supposed 
non-migratory locusts may alter their 
form and colour and change into 
migratory kinds. For the sake cf 
simplicity we will ignore- the ..scientific 
names and .call the non-migratory A 
and the migratory kind B. 

Competition for Food 

The. A locust is solitary, like the 
grasshopper, in normal seasons ; it lives 
thinly-scattered over a wide area, and 
produces young which, born wingless, 
moult and moult and acquire wings 
and in turn give rise to generations 
like themselves, but still do not move 
away from home. 

. Then comes a season of exceptional 
favour, absence of enemies, excess of 
lood, and so on, leading to an immense 
multiplication of numbers. Competition 
lor food grows keen, the young become 
crowded together, and there is a 
struggle for life. The young ones 
take on the character of the migratory 
kind, the same colour, the same 
specialised structure; and then they 
migrate. A becomes B, the migratory 
locust of tradition which swoops from 
the skies and brings sudden destruction 
upon cultivation. 

The young arc born in this new 
scene, but they in turn are not like 
their parents ; they are the young of 
the non-migratory once more, and do not 
migrate upon maturing. 

A New Marvel of Nature 

If this theory proves correct wc 
shall have a new natural marvel to 
ponder. The rise of numbers and 
consequent migration, resemble similar 
cycles in the life-liistory of the lemming ; 
t he change of form is like, the conversion 
of the axolotl into the ambly'stoma. 

But with the locust the consequences 
are so vitally important to the human 
family and to the herb-eating animals 
that the discovery seems to possess a 
marvel all its own. Meanwhile the 
plague that scourged Pharaoh is abroad 
again in the land to which his captives 
lied, and science and knowledge arc 
again baftled and set at nought by the 
voracious invaders. E. A. B. 


A story which summarises the process 
of cloth manufacture and distribu¬ 
tion, and may show how easily mistakes 
are made, has been travelling in northern 
newspapers. It shows how the best-laid 
schemes of men gang oft agley through 
mice, as Bums did not say. 

A lady, it is said, went into a shop and 
bought some cloth in which, on examin¬ 
ing it at home, she found a small hole. 
She took it back and politely asked that 
it might be changed, and it was changed. 

When the traveller from whom the 
cloth was bought called at the shop 
again he heard that the shopkeeper had 
had any .amount of trouble through a 
hole being in that cloth. 


Lord Montagu of Beaulieu is probably the 
greatest authority in England on roads and 
motor-cars, and it was interesting therefore 
to see this note from his pen in the Observer 
the other clay. 

efore long wc shall use cheaper fuel 
than petrol. The durability of the 
pneumatic tyre will be increased and 
the efficiency of the transmission gear 
will bo greater. Six and probably 
eight-wheeled mo tor-vehicles on pneu¬ 
matic tyres will be used universally, 
carrying heavier loads and running at 
faster speeds. 

On the other hand, railways have had 
a hundred years to develop and perfect 
their organisation. If I were a leader 


The traveller took the cloth, back and 
complained to the warehouseman that 
the shopkeeper had lost nearly all liis 
customers because he had sold a lot of 
damaged cloth. 

The warehouseman complained to .the 
manufacturer’s agent and the agent told 
the manufacturer that the order for the 
cloth would be cancelled. The manu¬ 
facturer returned to his mills and put 
some of his hands on short time and 
stopped others. 

Afterwards it was discovered .that 
many other kinds of cloth had been 
found with holes in them on the shop- j 
keeper’s premises because the place zc 'as 
overrun with mice. 


in the railway world I would develop 
at once the unique and wonderful 
advantage of owning continuous strips 
of freehold land, running from within 
cities to the country beyond, for pur¬ 
poses other than tire conveyance of 
passengers and goods solely on rails. 

The cost of a road on a viaduct 
60 feet wide would be about a million 
sterling a mile, a high but' not pro¬ 
hibitive figure. The passenger-carrying 
bus of today has already surpassed the 
railway in passenger-carrying capacity 
per hour, and the railways should own 
and run on the overhead road their own 
vehicles, and thus deal with their ever¬ 
growing suburban services. 
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1 TEA IN THE CASTLE 

1000 GUIDES AND SCOUTS 
MAKE MERRY 

The President of Poland Does 
A Very Nice Thing 

LITTLE SLUM FOLK 

By Oup Poland Correspondent , 

One of the: happiest meetings the 
Polish- Scouts and Guides - have ever 
had was the meeting not long ago in the 
old royal castle of Warsaw. The 
President invited ; there a . thousand 
Scouts, Guides, Wolf Cubs, and Brownies 
to have tea with him. 

Soon after four o’clock rows of boys 
and girls were marching up to the 
castle in twos and fours. The old walls 
must have wondered at the numbers of 
such young and distinguished guests. 
Some of the small Cubs tried to give 
a last polish to'their boots with their 
hankies before they entered the hall. 
Everybody looked clean and tidy ; 
even the nails and knees of the little 
boys were spotless. 

A Great Impression 

The children were taken to the 
beautiful rcccption-rooihs. The lovely 
inlaid iloors, the tapestries, the furniture, 
all the exquisite beauty of the surround¬ 
ings made a-great impression on them. 

Many of them had always lived in 
slums, and this was perhaps the first 
time in their lives that they had seen 
anything really beautiful. Strangely 
enough, they were not shy at all. They 
moj-cd about the rooms as il they had 
lived there for ever ; they chatted with 
the President of Poland as if he was 
itheir chum; and when 'the waiters, 
began to serve tea and the crowd was 
invited to help itself to the cakes and 
sweets piled up on the tables one could, 
see no greediness among these children,- 
who in all probability had never tasted a 
cake before. 

As If in Camp 

It was extremely interesting to watch 
that crowd. A group of Wolf Cubs 
retired with a plateful of cakes to a 
corner of the room to have their tea 
in peace. They did not expect to bo 
observed. They walked up to a group 
of beautiful old armchairs with heavy 
damask covers and gilded frames. One 
of them touched gently with his fingers 
fipst the damask seat and then the, 
gilding, and then, turning round, whis¬ 
pered something to the others. After a- 
while they all squatted in a circle on. 
the floor, putting the plate of cakes 
in the middle, as if in camp. 

One little Brownie became very alarmed 
when a beautifully-dressed waiter 
came up to her and offered her a cup. 
of tea. She blushed, picked up her 
iittle uniform skirt, and made a lovely 
curtsey. She probably mistook the 
waiter for a minister. 

An Adventurous Walk 

Another Brownie seemed to be in¬ 
terested in pictures. She took a huge pear 
from the table ,and went of! for an ad¬ 
venturous walk across the rooms of the 
castle. Several times she was seen 
standing before a lovely old picture, 
pressing the huge pear with both hands. 
to her bosom, but quite forgetting to 
eat it. Now and then she smiled to the 
old ladies and gentlemen in the portraits, 
as if they were her friends. She seemed 
to enjoy lierself as much as her other 
sister Brownies who were chatting with 
the living ladies and gentlemen. 

On the whole, this tea-party was one 
of the joiliest entertainments ever seen 
in Poland. Even the President remarked. 
that the old castle has never looked so 
young and so merry as on this evening 
when most royally it entertained these 
Polish citizens of tomorrow. 


NEW LIFE FOR AN OLD SHIP 




Boys climbing along the spars of the old sailing ship 

Few ships of peace have won more fame than the Cutty Sark, the fast old clipper which used 
to bring tea from China to England, and which is now used as a training ship for boys. She 
is anchored in Falmouth Harbour, and is once again being fitted with sails, so the proud 
old vessel may yet be seen at sea again. 


Things That Will Come 
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A LITTLE WAR 
WITH LIONS 

TALES FROM KENYA 

Trying to Make the King of 
Beasts Afraid of Man 

KEEPING THE BALANCE 

The war with the lions of Kenya which 
the C.N. predicted some time ago has 
occurred, and there is comparative 
peace in the area over which the conflict 
has been waged. 

The trouble arose, not only from the 
number of lions abroad, but from the 
audacity of their depredations against 
men and cattle which the disarming of 
the natives had encouraged. 

The lions had lost their fear of men, 
so they had to be retaught the lesson 
of timidity. A fearless and experienced 
man, Hunter by name and hunter by 
calling, was engaged for a four-months 
campaign, and according to his agree¬ 
ment he was not merely to kill lions but 
to kill them in daylight, within sight of 
their kind, so that lions might come 
again to recognise that Man is a creature 
to be respected and avoided. 

Marvellous Tales 

Mr. Hunter did his work well; in four 
months he killed eighty lions and ten 
leopards ; and native and white man 
may once more go out by day with their 
herds with the probability of returning 
at night in safety. 

The story is told in that stirring 
annual, the yearly report of Captain 
A. T. A. Ritchie, Game Warden of 
Kenya, who is a sort of Mowgli grown 
up and translated to Africa. He 
understands beasts and birds and fish, 
and writes of them with knowledge and 
tolerance, and of their life and his with 
a fascinating charm. 

He has some marvellous talcs to tell, 
tales of elephants which pillage native 
farms in their migrations, like armies 
in a hostile country ; of wildebeest so 
numerous as to drain the waterholes 
and devour the grass of white pastoralists; 
of antelopes so plentiful that with 400 
killed on a single farm in a year no 
diminution in number was perceptible. 

Buffaloes Wily as Monkeys 

There arc giraffes which have forsaken 
food upon the tops of high trees to eat 
the low-growing crops of the cultivators; 
buffaloes, wily as monkeys, which, 
turning from day ranging on the plains, 
hide in the forest while the Sun is up 
and steal out at night to raid the farms. 
There are hyenas at work on the flocks, 
baboons ravaging the farm produce. 
All this Captain Ritchie is regulating. 

It is not with the annuals that he 
quarrels. He knows the number that 
can be tolerated in the rapidly develop¬ 
ing colony and how to maintain the 
balance between the old sovereigns of 
the wilds and the white settlers. His 
trouble seems to be with men rather 
than with beasts. 

The Newest Terror 

With an angry pen he tells of. the 
wretches who lawlessly shoot and slay 
for the profit to be derived from ivory, 
hair, skins, meat; and is frankly 
anxious over the newest terror to his 
domain, the poacher who goes out at 
night in a motor-car and slays right and 
left as animals come within range of his 
headlights and rifle. What, he asks, 
will happen when the aeroplane is 
added to the poacher’s equipment ? 

One of the surprises of the report is 
the story of the fish culture of Kenya. 
So wonderfully have the trout imported 
into her streams flourished that no less a 
sum than £459 was derived from the 
sale of trout fry alone. ' 

Captain Ritchie "wants more men 
under him. At present he has five 
whole-time officers with him and 37 
honorary part-time game wardens. 
The Government should respond to his 
appeal, for his department, badly over¬ 
worked we must conclude, while costing 
only £ii,ooq earned over £31,000, 


A DUSTER FOR 
THE MOSQUITO 

Aeroplanes and a 
. Healthier World 

DROPPING LIFE INSTEAD 
OF DEATH 

The Bureau of Entomology in America 
has been using aeroplanes for three years 
in fighting disease. 

The bureau has discovered that there 
are breeding grounds where the larvae 
of certain diseases live and reproduce 
their kind. This is specially the case 
with the larvae of malaria. 

In many cases it has been possible to 
drain the swampy ground where the 
mosquito breeds and thus to prevent the 
spread of the disease, but in other cases 
it has not been possible to do this 
because the area has been too.. vast 
or the cost too great. The bureau 
has accordingly been experimenting 
with the scattering of larv'ae-killer on 
the swamps and pools in which the 
mosquitoes breed. The sprinkling of 
larvae-killer has proved so successful 
that the bureau has now adopted it 
on a large scale and makes use of 
aeroplanes for the purpose. 

The Little Enemies of Mankind 

The aeroplanes'used were originally 
intended for cotton-dusting in the 
Southern States, and were provided with 
metal dust-hoppers fixed in the rear 
cockpit, with an opening through the 
bottom of the fuselage for the release 
of the dust. These machines were so 
designed that the rate of delivery of 
the material could be adjusted to suit 
the requirements of the moment. 

The bureau has taken these aero¬ 
planes and turned them to new purposes. 
A supply of larvae-luller has been 
placed in the cockpit, and through the 
opening the destructive dust has been 
sprinkled on the mosquito-swamps. In 
a few hours the whole of an infected 
area has been set free from infection. 

We can all rejoice in this use of the 
aeroplane. • Instead of dropping bombs 
on his. fellow-man the airman has 
been dropping larvae-killing dust on the 
little enemies of all mankind. 

JOHN WESLEY’S LITTLE 
BOOK 

Recipes of Long Ago 

Not long ago a large sum of money 
was paid for a copy of a quaint volume 
called Primitive Physic, by John Wesley. 

This little book contains some queer 
recipes, and is a striking illustration of 
the progress of medical science. Here 
are a few of them. 

For ague, take six middling pills of cobwebs, 
or apply to each wrist a plaster of treacle 
and soot. 

For a cold in the head, pare very thin the 
yellow rind of an orange, roll it up, inside 
out, and thrust a roll into each nostril. 

For hoarseness, rub the soles of the feet 
before the fire with garlic and lard well 
beaten together. ■ - . . 

For toothache, lay roasted parings of 
turnips, as hot as may be, behind the ear. 

. This curious little book goes to prove, 
however, that in some respects John 
Wesley was in advance of' his days. 
Fresh air, cold baths, and plenty of 
exercise are strongly recommended; 
and . sound advice is given ; in such 
passages as “ The fewer clothes anyone 
uses; by day or night, the harder he 
will be.” 

John Wesley’s preface to this little 
volume concludes with this paragraph : 
“ The love of God, as it is the sovereign 
remedy of all miseries, so prevents all 
the bodily disorders the passions intro¬ 
duce by keeping the passions themselves 
within due bounds. And by the unspeak¬ 
able joy and perfect calm, serenity, and 
tranquillity it gives the mind, it becomes 
the most powerful of all the means of 
health and long life.” 


109 Windows of 
York 

A Discovery at the Minster 

More than half the stained-glass 
that has come down to us in England 
from the Middle Ages is in 109 windows 
of York Minster. 

If we valued it at the prices recently 
paid by Americans for such things the 
sum would work out at 70 million pounds, 
so that it does not seem extravagant, even 
from the money point of view, to have 
been spending £35,000 on its restoration. 

Not only has the glass been dimmed 
by dust and the leading gradually worn 
away, but the glass itself has been 
reduced . to the thinness of butter- 
paper and bulged out of its proper shape. 

A wonderful way of making the glass 
flat again without breaking it has been 
discovered by Mr. R. C. Green, who has 
been the Minster’s cieik of the works 
for a generation. He has found that 
a bath of clean water heated to 65 
degrees makes it come flat again of its 
own accord, no matter how much it 
has bulged. 

THE CAT WITH MANY 
FRIENDS 

What Tommy Knows 

Tommy has a comfortable home, and 
he knows it. 

He is not so old but he has memories 
of days when he went dinnerless and a 
crust from the gutter was a feast. He 
remembers, too, the kind old lady who 
found him on a November night, wet 
and miserable, and brought him to a 
warm fireside, for which he has ever 
since been thankful. 

That experience has left him with a 
sympathetic heart inside his fur coat, 
and he also well knows where more 
sympathy can be found. So every now 
and then he arrives home with another 
hungry cat. 

It isn’t so easy as it seems, for he has 
found that hungry cats are likely to 
eat his dinner as well as their own, if 
they get half a chance. So now he 
does not sec that good manners require 
him to do anything but fall to at once 
on his own plate as soon as he has intro¬ 
duced a new friend. 

ROBOT SHOPS 
88 Things From One Machine 

If we may regard the first automatic 
slot machine, delivering pennyworths of 
chocolate, as,the first robot, the newest 
development of these machines can be 
called nothing less than robot shops. 

A great Sheffield steel firm has secured 
the manufacturing rights in Britain of 
the latest automatic delivery machines 
which deliver anything from razor 
blades to tins of sardines. From one of 
them 88 sorts of things may be obtained. 

These machines have little arms 
which feel the heads and tails of the 
coins.and even the outer rims, and the 
milling on the silver coins. And, of 
course, if they find anything wrong 
the goods are not delivered. j > 

THE BURSTING PIPES 
And the Old-Fashioned 
Manufacturer 

When pipes. are bursting all over 
London it seems a good time to consider 
the new lead alloy which is recom¬ 
mended by the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. 

It is said to be nearly half as strong 
again as the ordinary lead which the 
householder uses, or which his builder 
and plumber use for him. 

Manufacturers of lead pipe and lead 
sheet are said to prefer the old lead. We 
can understand the plumber eulogising 
the old lead pipe in times of frost and 
thaw, but manufacturers ought to be 
more progressive. 


GOETHE’S FAUSf 

100 YEARS OLD 

The English Version by a 
Canterbury Cobbler’s Son 

THREE GREAT NAMES 

Germany is celebrating the hundredth 
anniversary of the first production on the 
stage of her greatest man’s greatest work. 

Goethe’s Faust was first staged on 
February 19, 1829. It is best known 
to us by the operatic versions of Gounod 
and Berlioz, and as a drama to be read 
in the study rather than seen as a whole 
in a theatre as he wrote it. "■ 

At best we -know only half of 
Goethe’s Faust if we take but the stage 
version. The whole immense drama 
occupied its author for the greater part 
of his long life. He began the first 
part when -he was about twenty, but ■ 
did not complete it until he was nearly ; 
sixty ; while the second, the unacted • 
part, was not finished till death, at 83, 
was close upon him. 1 

Marlowe’s Faustus 

We have an English version of Faust, 
much older than Goethe’s. Christopher ' 
Marlowe’s was given on'the London 
stage about 1590, and was afterwards 
played by English companies in Ger¬ 
many, where the legend oil which the 
play is founded had its origin. Mar¬ 
lowe’s Faust took fewer weeks to write 
than Goethe’s took years. 

The Canterbury cobbler’s son left 
Cambridge University with his B.A. 
degree when he was only 19, and he was . 
dead from an assassin’s dagger ten 
years later; but during those ten 
years he wrote not only Faust but five 
other plays which are part of the very 
foundation of our drama. His record 
when he died was greater than Shake¬ 
speare’s at the same age.. 

Shakespeare, who immortalised him¬ 
self and added a loveliness and majesty 
to English literature ranking it with the 
magnificence of ancient Greek, had 
finished his work and retired to his 
native Stratford, a gentleman of leisure, 
at an age earlier than that at which 
Goethe reached his intellectual prime. 
He wrote for gain not glory ; Goethe 
WTOte more for glory than for gain, but 
his countrymen kept him waiting 21 
years before they would stage the work 
which they now fitly celebrate. 

Shakespeare in Japan 

While Germany is paying honour to 
her illustrious son Shakespeare goes 
striding immortal across the world. 
Japan is the latest country to do him 
reverence. There has just risen in 
Tokyo a Shakespeare ■ memorial in = the 
form of a museum modelled oil the old 
Fortune Theatre of Elizabethan London, 
in which Shakespeare is said to have 
appeared in his own plays. 

Japanese schoolchildren read Shake¬ 
speare in translations, and they are being 
given holidays so that successive thou¬ 
sands of them may visit the memorial 
to the dead master of a language which 
they may never learn, ■ spoken and 
written in a land which it is quite 
probable they may never visit. 

LIVE AND LEARN 
Peace-Making Among Dogs 

A Lancashire lady reports tons that 
after reading in the C.N. about a 
caravan man’s successful way of parting 
fighting dogs by prising open the 
aggressive dog’s mouth with a poker. 
her husband practised the method with 
complete success. 

A more available method, because 
hooked walking-sticks are more often 
handy than pokers, is to crook the 
stick handle into the dog’s collar, and 
by twisting the stick round choke him 
off his victim. All dogs now wear 
collars, and all owners of dogs, quarrel- 
'some or not, should carry crooked 
walking-sticks. An umbrella will do 
almost as well. 
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Riviera snow • dome of st. peter’s cracked • the robot shop 



Riviera Snow—Tn e Soutli of France has had one of the coldest winters 
it has ever known. This picture 6hows some boys enjoying a snowball 
fight under the pafm trees on (he sea-front at Cannes. 



A Jolly Tar—David Lough, who 
is not yet four, has voyaged 
150,000 miles with his father. 



New Kind of Sleigh—This remarkable sleigh has been seen in the streets of 
Moscow recently. It is driven by a propeller and can attain a very high 
speed on snow and ice with several passengers on board. 



The Robot Shop—Here we see one of the new automatic Spring Flowers in London—The beautifuf exhibition of flowers 

slot machines now being made in England that supply at the Royal Horticultural Society’s show the other day was a 

fresh fruit and many other articles. welcome sign that spring is coming. 




Great Expectations— Mr s. Hippo at the Zoo opened her 
mouth very wide although on this occasion the visitor 
only had a tiny morsel for her. 



Repairing St. Peter’s Dome—Cracks have appeared in the 
great dome cf St. Peter’s, Rome, the biggest cathedral in 
the world. Here the damage is being inspected. 


A Modern Grace Darling—Miss Blanche Tucker, seen giving Machine that Does Arithmetic—This calculating machine 

orders for a lifeboat to be lowered, is the first woman to which seems to think was exhibited in London recently. It 

gain the Board of Trade certificate for lifeboat efficiency. was used in taking the Irish census. 
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KING OR PRISONER ? 

THE QUESTION FOR 
THE POP 

Shall He Have a Country To 
Rule As In Olden Days ? 

SOME VERY CURIOUS 
PROBLEMS 

Ever since Victor- Emmanuel entered 
Rome, two generations ago. as the 
sovereign of United Italy the Pope has 
been a voluntary prisoner in his great 
palace by St. Peter’s. 

For. centuries before the popes had 
been temporal as well as spiritual 
sovereigns, kings as well as bishops, 
ruling over territory in Middle Italy 
known as the Papal States. These were 
taken from them as the final step in 
I talian unity, but the popes have never 
given up their claim to them; and 
they have considered it a maptcr of 
dignity to refuse to travel beyond their 
palace and so pass over territory in the 
hands of a usurper. 

A Limited Sovereignty 

Now, at last, negotiations. arc in 
progress for a compromise. It seems 
that Mussolini is willing to restore 
temporal sovereignty to the popes if 
they will undertake to accept the limita¬ 
tions he lays down. 

The two first things a sovereign 
requires to make him a sovereign arc 
land and people to rule over. The Pope 
may be said .to be sovereign already for 
practical purposes over the Vatican 
Palace and its extensive gardens, for no 
representative of the Italian Govern¬ 
ment would ever dream of intruding 
there, though it is regarded as Italian 
territory. This, then, would be the 
beginning of the new Papal State. 

Then there is the mighty church, of 
St. Peter’s, next door to the Vatican. 
The noble piazza before it is the finest 
square in Rome, and it might not prove 
possible to hand that over too; but 
there is other land around already the 
property, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, either of the Church or of its 
societies. This may be added to the tiny 
State, and here the ambassadors and 
ministers representing foreign Powers 
at tlic Court of the Pope might reside. 

A Tiny Enclave 

. There will be many Italian citizens 
in this area, and it will be difficult to 
hand them over to the papal sovereignty 
and to exempt them from contributions 
to the cost of the government ol Italy 
and Rome. Still, a sovereign must have 
subjects, and at least the guards, 
courtiers, and clerks of the Vatican can 
be handed over. 

Thus. the new-old sovereign would 
have land and people, a tiny enclave, 
perhaps two square miles, in the territory 
of a great nation, like Monaco in France 
and San Marino in Italy. But Monaco is 
on the seashore, while San Marino is 
high up in the mountains, with no outlet 
to the sea. The friends of the Papacy 
think the new ‘State should be like 
Monaco and not like San Marino, that it 
should have an outlet to the sea. 

A Seaside Residence 

But the Vatican is 17 miles from the 
sea., so that it would have to have a 
corridor of that length ; and corridors 
are very inconvenient to the people 
through whose territory they are 
driven, as has been found in the case of 
Poland's corridor between Germany and 
her eastern province. 11 is said, however, 
that a carriage drive would be made to 
the palace of a nobleman 20 miles away, 
which would become the seaside resi¬ 
dence of the Pope. There would be a 
ditch along either side of this road, to 
be guarded by Italian soldiers. 

Two other things the new State will 
demand—its own police and some 


FIRE BRIGADE’S 
100 RUNS A WEEK 

London’s Famous Men 

SIXTY STATIONS WITH THE BEST 
EQUIPMENT IN THE WORLD 

It is hard to realise that London 
sends for the Fire Brigade nearly a 
hundred times a week. 

Yet there is wonderfully little loss 
of life or damage to property, thanks to 
the most famous brigade iu the world. 

Captain B. E. Miles, Chief Officer 
of the London Salvage Corps, has 
been telling us something of the 2000 
men who compose the brigade. They 
arc chiefly the pick of the men who 
leave the Navy; and braver, smarter, 
trustier, and more sober men arc not 
to be found anywhere 

Recruits undergo a strenuous training 
Apart from ordinary fire drill they must 
learn to walk coolly along a narrow 
ledge high above the pavement, to drive 
an engine at top speed througli crowded 
streets, to administer all kinds of finft- 
aid, and to get to the very heart of a 
fire in smoke helmets. 

Work On the River 

It is a rule of the brigade that every 
burning building should be. searched 
directly tlie firemen arrive, even if they 
are told it is empty 

The fire brigade ought to be called 
the rescue brigade, for it can deal 
with almost any accident. It has saved 
people from sewers, from broken lifts, 
from a gas-polluted atmosphere, from 
the ruins of houses that have collapsed, 
or from machinery in which they have 
become entangled. The brigade does 
not exist solely to fight fire, but to fight 
any kind of danger. 

The river seems the last place for a 
blaze, but old Thames is set on fire 
from time to time, none the less, and 
it is a good thing for wharves and 
shipping that there arc three river fire 
stations with four fire floats. 

One of these, the Beta, has a speed 
of To knots, and can use eight water 
deliveries and three monitors with a 
pumping capacity of 3000 gallons a 
minute. The most, arrogant of fires 
grows humble before the Beta. 

Five Thousand Fires a Year 

There are Co fire stations in London, 
all fitted with the very best equipment 
in the world. They serve an area of 
120 square miles from Highgate in the 
north to Sydenham in the south, and 
from Roehampton in the west to 
Plumstead in the east The cost is 
£750,000 a year, and considering the 
5000 fires it conquers in a twelve- 
month the sum seems very modest. 

Speed is an all-important factor in 
fire-figliting, arid it is interesting to 
know that the average time which 
elapses between a call and the moment 
when the pump and escape are both 
across the door lines is under a minute. 
It is nearer one quarter than one-half a 
minute in the smartest stations of all. 

Londoners can sleep quiet in their 
beds with such a band of men to guard 
them from danger. 

Continued itom the previous column 
money payment in compensation for the 
surrender of its wider territorial claims. 
It is said that a sum of something under 
ten million pounds will be granted. 

But the real trouble_ is in regard to 
the relations of the Papal State to other 
sovereign countries ; its membership, for 
instance, of the League of Nations. If 
the new State is given power to make 
treaties with other countries, and if 
disputes arise between it and the 
Italian Government, other Governments, 
and even the .League of Nations, might 
consider they had a right to take a hand, 
which the Italian Government would 
find very tiresome. It is a difficult 
business, but at the same time an extra¬ 
ordinarily interesting one. 


The Novelist of 
Eight 

Charlotte Bronte’s First 
Book 

“ There was once a- little girl named 
Anc," begins a story in a little faded 
note-book. 

The note-book could not be bought 
even by the richest person in the world. 
Charlotte Bronte wrote it when she was 
eight, and it has an illustration on every 
other page. 

This and many other Bronte relics 
were collected by Mr. Henry Bonnell, of 
Philadelphia, who loved the memory of 
those sad children beguiling their 
motherless days in the dour Yorkshire 
parsonage by writing endless stories and 
poems. When he died he left his col¬ 
lection to England, and now that 
Haworth parsonage is turned into a 
Bronte museum ■ the Bonnell collection 
has at last been unpacked and displayed. 
Those who make pilgrimage to the 
museum should be very grateful to the 
generous American who sought out the 
treasures and returned them to the 
home of those strangely inspired girls. 

One of the most touching of the 
relics is a letter on which the father 
had written, “ Charlotte’s first letter ” 
He is a difficult character to understand, 
but he must" have loved in his own way. 

The greatest treasure of all the things 
at Haworth is Emily’s desk, just as she 
left it. There are notes, receipted bills, 
a letter, and cuttings from reviews of 
her last book. . It was at this desk that 
she must have written what is often 
called the greatest poem ever made by 
a woman. No coward soul is mine. 

Never were truer words, for when 
Death came she insisted upon meeting 
him standing on her leet. 


WORK FOR MR. WHITLEY 
The Friendly Spirit in India 

When Mr. Whitley resigned the 
Speakership of the House of Commons 
he refused the offer of a peerage because 
he thought he could still find plenty of 
work to do as a commoner. 

The Government have quickly proved 
him right, for he has just accepted from 
them the chairmanship of a very 
important Royal Commission. This 
Commission is to go out to India and 
inquire into the conditions of labour 
there, the relations of employer and 
employed, the causes of ill-feeling 
between them, and to consider laws for 
the protection of the workers. 

It would have been impossible to 
suggest a better man for such a task, 
for Mr. Whitley’s name is already 
assured of a place in history, not only 
as one of the best Speakers the House of 
Commons has ever had, but as the 
architect of the Whitley Councils, the 
committees of employers and employed 
which in so many British industries 
thresh out all causes of difference 
between masters and men, and so pre¬ 
vent disastrous strikes and lock-outs. 
The C.N. prays that he may succeed 
in doing for India what he has already 
done so well at home. 


THE COLOUR KINEMA AT HOME 

Within a very short time now those 
who have a camera for taking animated 
pictures will be able to take them in 
natural colours. 

The method which is being used is 
one known as the Keller-Dorian. Pic¬ 
tures in colour taken by this process 
have just been shown in London, but the 
size of the film which will be used by 
amateurs is much smaller. It is also 
non-inflammable. 

Everything is being made very easy 
for photographers today, and they will 
simply expose the film in the ordinary 
way in their lcinematograph cameras 
and send the spool to be processed. 
It will come back in a few hours ready 
for projecting in natural colours. 


NEPTUNE AT Hfe 
NEAREST \ 

OVER 2700 MILLION * 
MILES AWAY 

How the Speed of Light 
Was Discovered 

JUPITER’S UNPUNCTUAL MOONS 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The remote world of Neptune will be 
at his nearest to ns on Thursday, 2707 
million miles away. 

As he is never farther than about 
2900 million miles ho will appear very 
little brighter than at any other time. 

At present he is not easy to find, 
being about twice the Moon’s apparent 
width to the left of Regulus, the bright 
first-magnitude star of Leo, and high 
up in the south-east in the evening. 
Moreover, the presence of moonlight will 
add to the difficulty of finding this faint: 
world, which is x little brighter than 
eighth magnitude. 

In a few weeks’ time, however, a 
splendid opportunity of seeing Neptune 
with the aid of field-glasses will occur, 
for he will appear to approach quite close 
to Regulus, and identification will be - 
easy. He will then be again dealt with. 

During the early part of next week 
Jupiter’s moon Callisto will be to the 


# 

. Our ■ 

lo Europa Ganymede Callisto Moon 


Jupiter’s moons compared with our Moon 

right of the planet and Ganymede to 
the left, but bright moonlight will 
interfere with visibility. Ganymede 
will pass behind Jupiter on Wednesday 
evening, and Europa on Tuesday after 
being eclipsed by Jupiter beforehand. 

These events arc known as occulta- 
tions, and together with eclipses (when 
a satellite passes into Jupiter’s shadow 1 
and therefore vanishes) are phenomena 
of great interest to possessors of tele¬ 
scopes. Scarcely a week passes without 
some such happening. Transits of the 
satellites across Jupiter’s disc occur as 
frequently—when they pass between us 
and the planet. 

The times when these events are to 
happen are known with great exactitude, 
to the fraction of a minute; conse¬ 
quently many astronomers arc on the 
watch when one of these moons is about 
to disappear. 

Astronomers have made these observa¬ 
tions ever since Jupiter’s moons were 
first seen in 1610, but for many years 
they were greatly mystified by the fact 
that the moons did not disappear or 
reappear according to their precise' 
calculations. They were often 10 min¬ 
utes early or late. 

An Amazing Fact 

Then in the year 1675 Roemcr,' a 
Danish astronomer, proved the amazing 
fact- that their apparent lack of 
punctuality was due to our not seeing 
the events until some time after they 
had occurred ; in other words, that light 
which had hitherto been considered to 
be instantaneous took a certain time to 
travel to the Earth. 

As Jupiter and his family of moons 
are sometimes (as during last autumn) 
very much nearer to us than others by 
some 200 million miles events on such 
occasions appear to take place carliet 
than when they are farther off, and theii 
light has to travel the greater distance. 

This may amount to as much as nearly 
twenty minutes ; and, as it is now knowr 
from other experiments that light travels 
at the rate of 186,285 miles a second 
astronomers are able to allow for this 
very exactly in their calculations. 

We see, therefore, that nothing in the 
heavens is' exactly where it appears 
to be, and nothing occurs at the moment 
when we arc observing it. G. F. • M. 
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The Children's Newspaper 


NEW FORCES IN 
OLD CHINA 


Five and seven 

What’s In a Name ? 


The Gospels in 
Order of Time 


HELPING THE COUNTRY 
TO SETTLE DOWN 

The Western Mind Working 
Through China’s Own People 

THE LANGUAGE THEY 
ALL UNDERSTAND 

Who are the leaders of the New China 
now developing, \vc all hope, into settled 
and ordered government ? 

They arc nearly all Western-trained, 
most have been to missionary schools, 
and many have graduated at British or 
American universities. Some of them, 
drawn from widely different provinces, 
can ta’lk only in English, the one spoken 
language they all understand. 

Among the outstanding figures from 
fhe triumphant South, which now rules 
the whole country, there arc one woman, 
three generals, and four politicians. 

Mrs. Sun Yat Sen,.widow of the great 
leader who created the New China, is a 
fine type of the coming women of the 
Far East. Young, charming, and en¬ 
thusiastic, she. has devoted her life to 
raising the condition of her fellow- 
countrywomen.. 

A Mystery Man 

When she married the struggling' 
revolutionist Sun Yat Sen she soon 
showed her great qualities. She was his 
inspiration, his counsellor, and his right- 
hand helper. When he died.she resolved 
to take up his work so far as she could, 
and she is doing so. 

The two outstanding generals of the 
Nationalists are Chiang Kai Slick, till 
recently the Southern military com¬ 
mander, and Feng Hu Siang, who is 
called the Christian General. 

General Feng is the mystery man of 
China. Heavy-faced, low-browed, dark- 
moustached, he first came into fame as 
the one Chinese general who paid his 
soldiers and did not. allow them to 
plunder the enemy. Feng, who ' had 
started as a private soldier, rose by his 
own ability. Good soldiers rallied round 
him, and liis army was soon famous as 
the best fighters in China. The C.N.-has 
told much of his story from time to time. 

His Father’s Son 

Sun Fo, a son of Sun Yat Sen by a 
former wife, is prominent in the new 
Government, largely because he is his 
father’s son. He inherits his father’s 
ideals. A sympathetic observer sums 
him up as " an undistinguished per¬ 
sonality, although decidedly intelligent.” 

Much has been heard of Mr. Eugene 
Chen, for some time Foreign Minister of 
file new Government. Mr. Chen could 
not speak Chinese till a few years ago, 
and cannot speak it very well now. He 
was originally a British subject, of 
Chinese descent, born in Trinidad. He 
became a solicitor in London, and then 
went to Peking after China declared 
itself a republic. Here he was appointed 
legal adviser to the Ministry of Com¬ 
munications and Editor of the Peking 
Gazette. He was imprisoned for his free 
criticism of wliat the Northerners were 
doing, and when released he left Peking 
and adopted the cause of the South, 
where his advance was rapid. Air. Chen 
is said to be much more moderate than 
many people have believed. 

The Nationalist Financier 

The chief financier of the South is 
Air. T. V. Soong, brother of Mrs. Sun 
Y’at Sen, a young man in the thirties, 
who was educated in America and was 
for a time secretary to Sun Yat Sen. 
He is a banker by profession, and did 
wonderful work in raising money for the 
Nationalist party. Soong has" shown 
himself anxious to do nothing to alienate 
the great Western business interests 
lhat can, if they please, so much help in 
the re-creation of Chinese prosperity. 

A very different type is Hu Sien, 
-Minister of Justice. He clings to the old 


“ Look out. Five ! Don’t go splashing 
paint over me like that! ” 

“ I couldn’t help it,” said Five in a 
sulky tone. “ Seven jogged my elbow." 

Most of us remember that conversa¬ 
tion in Wonderland where the gardeners 
are painting a white rose red lest the 
Queen should discover their mistake and 
have them executed. “ Only Alice’s 
dream,” we say. But Madame Gabriclle 
Vassal was not long ago showing a Roval 
Geographical Society audience that 
much the same sort of conversation 
may be heard today in Indo-China. 

In that land of curious customs, where 
dogs run free and cats are chained, 
where women wear trousers and men 
wear skirts, mothers do not give real 
names to their children. They fear that 
evil spirits will get to know the little 
ones if they arc named, and so the 
children are numbered instead. 

Wiser Than the Fairies 

Tn the matter of pet names, apart 
from the regular style, Indo-Chinese 
mothers are equally careful. The 
listening imps must not be allowed 
to think the children are precious to 
their parents, so Mother, instead of 
saying Dear or Darling, murmurs Dog 
or Dusthcap. The child, wiser. than 
the mischievous fairies, knows* and 
understands. 

The naming of persons or things 
has, of course, to develop with' the 
growth of population 'and the rise of 
civilisation. Names did not come into 
the world with the people, animals,, and 
properties they describe, as Ihc old 
lady believed who thought it wonderful 
that all the stars and rivers should know 
their names. Names have had to be 
found for men and women, os for stars 
and planets; and, clues to the original 
meanings having vanished, we arc often 
at a loss for the first sense of the word. 

A Mystery Solved 

A student of names has just cleared 
up the mystery of the identity of Henry 
of London, the Archbishop of Dublin 
who stood beside King John when 
Magna Carta was signed It seems 
that he was the son of a London gold¬ 
smith who was called Bartholomew lc 
Blond because he was blond in com¬ 
plexion, and the Archbishop was simply 
Henry of London to his, neighbours 
because he came from London. 

At present half Turkey is in search of 
surnames. Alis abound, and they must 
make themselves more identifiable, as 
did bur sons of John, who became 
Johnsons, our sons of Scotsmen who 
became Mac So-and-So, our Welsh sons 
of one-named fathers who were called 
Ap, which means son, as FitzHugli and 
FitzJanies mean the son of Hugh and 
the son of James. 

The problem of names is as real in 
fact as it was in the fiction ol Alice’s 
gardeners in Wonderland. 

Continue'! flora the previous column 
ways, is a famous Chinese scholar, and 
lives in the most pronounced Chinese 
fashion. But he has a great influence 
and may make real trouble. 

On the Northern side two names 
would have been given a few weeks ago, 
Chan So-liti, the dictator of Manchuria, 
and .Marshal Wu Pci-Fu, the military 
commander. Marshal Wu has been 
deleated and has disappeared, ns we 
noted the other day; Clian So-lin, 
driven out of Peking, was killed by a 
bomb while returning by train to Muk¬ 
den. A new man is, however, appearing 
in General Chang Hsiau-liang, son and 
successor of the great Chau. 

All who know him speak well of Jiiin. 
Scottish missionaries, who have a splen¬ 
did hospital in Mukden, say that young 
Chang has always been very sympathetic 
to tlieir work. 

It is not unlikely that Chang, helped 
by Japan, will secure the separation of 
Manchuria from China. He may even 
declare himself emperor of the great 
province of Manchuria. 


The Life and Teaching of Christ. Arranged by 
Reginald Ponsonby. (Simpkin Marshall, ?s. 6d.) 

Compiled chronologically from the 
four Gospels, in the words of the Bible, 
with two illustrations and a map, this 
volume has a brief but. telling preface 
by Sir Wilfred Grenfell, who hopes 
that it will find a place, not merely in 
every wise man’s library, but on every 
earnest mail’s table, and adds: “ It 
will certainly find a place on mine.” 

The compiler’s method is to use, 
wherever there is more than one narra¬ 
tive, tlic fullest account, and supple¬ 
ment it by further information from 
other accounts. 

The difficulties of making a Harmony 
from narratives that were not chrono¬ 
logical arc not discussed, but Air. 
Ponsonby aims at producing a consecu¬ 
tive life-story and his success warrants 
the eulogy of Dr. Grenfell. As Sir 
Wilfred says, this volume will help the 
man-in-the-strcct to get for himself an 
intelligent account of the sequences of 
events and the right context of the 
sayings of Him Who spoke as no other 
mail ever spake. 


A JUNGLE TALE 

Jungle John. " By John Budden. (Long¬ 
mans, 6s. 6d.) 

If anyone is looking out for a tho¬ 
roughly brisk boy’s tale, here it is. John 

is a boy at school 7000 feet up the hills, 
when his father, a Forest Officer, decides 
to give him a holiday taste of the jungle 
111 the cold weather, and this book 
describes his exciting experiences there. 

Of course, the boy' reader will judge 
the book by its excitements, and indeed 
they follow close on 011c another’s heels, 
but he cannot help being instructed too, 
for the l.ifc of the jungle is faithfully 
depicted, alike as regards man and 
beast and Nature. 

All that happens is what has hap¬ 
pened or might happen, if not in the 
short time allotted to it by the author; 
and a boy who reads this book will finish 
with quite a buzz of adventure in his 
head, and also a good deal of knowledge 
of the jungle-side of Indian life. 

The talc is illustrated by four full- 
page pictures and a number of smaller 
drawings, and shows close personal know¬ 
ledge of Indian life. 


A BOOK AND A TRIUMPH 

The King’s Legacy'. By Kate Whitehead. 
(Sheldon Press, 2s. 6d.) 

This story gains an interest because 
it is written by a lady who became 
totally deaf at the age of six and owes 
her education to the well-known school 
for the deaf and .dumb at Doncaster, 
ft is an exceedingly well-written tale, 
showing a command of language that 
in 110 way' suffers from the author’s 
loss of hearing. 

The scene is Paris at the time of the 
French Revolution, and the French 
National Deaf. Institution there is used 
in the working-out of a rather elaborate 
plot. The Revolution .gives the story a 
.gruesome background, but its ingenuity 
in construction, its historical setting, 
and. the skill with which the author 
has surmounted physical disadvantages, 
make it a book worth reading by adults. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
1st edition Gulliver’s Travels . £3100 
Part of MS. Tennyson’s Maud . £1900 
George 11 silver kettle . . . £259 

Oriental coral carving . . . £189 

A Rembrandt etching . . . • £185 

Silver Irish water-jug- . . . £159 

Painting by Mori and . . . £142 

Oriental lapis lazuli vase . . £110 

Portrait by Raeburn . . . £105 


II 



WRIGHT’S 

FIRST PRIMER' 

It’s full of funny, coloured 
pictures, and will help you 
such a lot with your spelling. 


PRINCE DIAMOND 

& the WIZARDS DUST 

An exciting story of a fairy 
prince, a beautiful princess, a 
wicked baron and a wizard. 
Just the sort of story the chil-' 
dren love to read. Beautifully 
illustrated in colours. 


WRIGHT’S 

ALPHABET BOOK 

Illustrated in full colours, ad¬ 
mirable for teaching children 
their A B C, 


ISSUED BY THE PROPRIETORS Of 


WRIGHTS 

COAL TAR 

S O A P 

THE NURSERY SOAP 


Send 1 fd. stamp and 1 outside 
printed wrapper from a tablet 
of Wright’s Coal Tar Soap 
(don’t forget to give your name 
and address) to— 

Picture Book Dept. izi. 

WRIGHT, LAYMAN & UMNEY, LTD. 

SOUTHWARK, LONDON, S.E.l 
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Arthur Mee’s Monthly 

Read by more whole families than 
any other Magazine in the world 

The Only Periodical of Its Kind 


The Monthly Companion ot 
the Children’s Newspaper 


'yHIS wonderful magazine is a monthly treasury of 
captivating articles, photographs from every part 
of the world, and exquisite pictures. 

•Whatever your age it will delight you. Children love 
it and parents cannot lay the magazine aside without 
reading it from cover to cover, for it is unique in value 
and outlook. It deals with all the things that really 
matter in this world in a manner so simple that all can 
understand. 

It is edited by Arthur Mee, Editor of the Children’s 
Newspaper, and is the magazine which a Government 
Committee on Education declared to be excellent and 
beyond praise. Order a copy today. 


MY MAGAZINE 


March issue noiv on sale 


Is. 


A Beautiful and Enduring 
Souvenir of the Royal Family 

OUR 

KING & QUEEN 

To be completed in not more 
than 24 Fortnightly Parts 


V3 


EACH 


T HIS new work will paint a true portrait of 
the life and times of our King and Queen 
and their family, the most beloved group 
of Royal personages in the whole history of the 
United Kingdom. It will describe and illustrate 
their manifold activities from childhood until 
today — presenting, in effect,' an accurate, 
fascinating, and absorbing pictorial history of 
the past 60 years.. 

Not only will it tell these-absorbingly interesting 
life stories, but it will cast many interesting 
sidelights on historic and attractive personal¬ 
ities.. It will contain the most fascinating 
portrait gallery of famous people of the last 
two generations that has ever been brought 
together, for each part will be beautifully 
illustrated with 

SUPERB PHOTOGRAPHS 

Buy PART 1 TODAY 1/3 

At all Newsagents, etc. 


Ireland On the Way to Prosperity 

ELECTRICITY FROM THE WINDING SHANNON 

Irish People Richer in Electricity 
Than Anybody Else in the Empire 

LIGHT, HEAT, AND POWER FOR EVERY TOWN AND VILLAGE 


Ireland is to be electrified. On the 
banks of the Shannon a power-house 
is rising equalled only by the largest 
which America has installed at the 
Falls of Niagara. 

It will have an output generated by 
180,000 horse-power, and it will dis¬ 
tribute light, heat, and power by'over¬ 
head cables to every town, village, fac¬ 
tory, and home in the Irish Free State. 

The winding Shannon is to set the 
supply going. It is not a mighty river, 
but its x00-feet descent between Killaloe 
and Limerick is enough. A dam now 
crosses the river above O’Brien’s Bridge. 
The dam turns the river aside into a 
canal, and the waters in it rush across 
country to Ardnacrusha. 

A Smaller Panama Canal 

At Ardnacrusha—poetic sounding 
name—the canal waters pass through 
sluices to the power-house now rising 
above the great penstocks, like giant 
snails of banded steel, which will feed 
the rushing waters to the turbines. - 

It is not easy to convey by description 
an idea of these gigantic works, but the 
penstocks would take a tube train. The 
intake structure, which takes in the 
water and rations it out to the penstocks, 
towers above them like the sluices of 
the Nile Dam at Assouan. In this 
remote, modest little village of Ardna¬ 
crusha cottage and pasture and garden 
have disappeared, their places taken by 
concrete fortresses with entrails of steel. 
A countryside has been quarried and 
blasted out of recognition. 

The task of carrying the Shannon’s 
waters by canal to Ardnacrusha’s 
power-station was a tremendous work 
of engineering. Along the way it is 
taken a valley has been carved out like 
a smaller Panama Canal. Hugo em¬ 
bankments are raised on each side, built 
of the 12 million tons of earth that have 
been scooped out. It is as if an artificial 
bed had Jxecn dug and concreted for a 
new river. 

Canal Crosses a River 

The canal must he kept watertight, 
so first a layer of clay is plastered on its 
surface, then a layer of broken stone, 
and then above these foundations on 
the channel’s skies concrete slabs, are 
laid. Just as much care and finish are 
spent on the high embankments by the 
canal’s sides. 

These finishes to the work reveal only 
part of the difficulties of its construction. 
This artificial waterway had to cress 
several l’oads and brooks and the River 
Blackwater, which, though in summer 
no more than a peaceful stream, becomes 
at flood-time a - torrent. The canal. 


which is 10 miles long, 30 feet deep, 
100 feet wide at the bottom, and 327 feet 
wide at the top, is made to cross' the 
Blackwater, or rather the Blackwater 
is made to flow beneath it in a concrete 
culvert. The brooks are carried under¬ 
neath in the same way; the roads are 
taken over it by bridges. 

The first dam is the Shannon Dam, 
where the canal takes off. It is so built 
as to dam up the Shannon waters by 
24 feet. Thus a lake is formed (like 
that above Assouan) which will store 
water in plenty for dry seasons. The 
Shannon, a very Irish stream, is subject 
to sudden uprisings. 

Lofty Steel Towers 

At Ardnacrusha the concrete pylons 
are being raised night and day. From 
steel towers nearly as high as Nelson’s 
Column cables are strung, and along 
them the material is fetched and carried 
and deposited. The concrete is mixed 
at the rtite of 20 cubic feet a minute, 
and as fast as it is made it is dropped 
where it is wanted. 

When the power plant is set in motion 
this summer the canal waters will 
pass into the sluice-house, through a 
Screen 300 yards long into the penstocks 
20 feet in diameter. The gathered 
water will fall 100 feet on to the turbines, 
the turbines will start the generator 
shafts, and electricity will begin to flow 
through the land. 

At the beginning 150 million electric 
units will be generated in a dry year, 270 
million units in a normal year, but 
when the power-station rises to its full 
output this will be doubled. It will be 
led by cables stretched between steel 
standards over the hills and far away 
to every place in Ireland that can make 
use of this electric energy. If the Irish 
Free' State rises to the height of its 
opportunity poor old Ireland will become 
a forgotten phrase, and prosperous 
Ireland will take its place. 

A Great Adventure 

The cost of the work will be over five 
million pounds. It is a great adventure 
for a little country; but it may bring 
about an industrial revolution there, 
for till now Ireland has used fewer 
electric units per head of the population 
than the islanders of the remote Faroes. 
The consumption is only 17 units 
against the 1150 of Canada, the xooo of 
Switzerland, the 710 of the United 
States, and the 282 of backward Britain. 

If Britain had been a little more 
forward it might have secured the 
contract for the work, which has been 
carried out by Siemens and Schuckert of 
Germany. Pictures on page 3 


Tinkering With The abbey 


T in: temporary building set up by 
the’ Abbey has now been there for 
some months. 

We cannot believe that the Abbey 
authorities will persevere with their 
plan for erecting this outhouse for West¬ 
minster Abbey right between the north 
front and St. Margaret’s. 

It must have been a shock to all 
people of good taste when, a generation 
ago, a new wall was built in front of the 
base of one of Wren’s western towers, 
and we look forward to the day when 
this eyesore will be removed. Let this 
generation not add another to it. 

The outhouse is called a sacristy, which 
means a place where sacred vessels 
and vestments are kept. How can the 
Abbey need a new building for such a 
purpose at this time of day ? And, if 
such a building is needed, why can it 
not be placed in some spot out of sight ? 

This building would be seen by every¬ 
one approaching Parliament Square from 


Victoria Street, and by everyone entering 
the Abbey by the path past St. Mar¬ 
garet’s, the only entrance usually open 
to the public. It will obstruct the view 
of the glorious exterior not only of the 
Abbey’s northern chapels-but of Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel, perhaps the 
loveliest place in London, and the vista 
toward the Houses of Parliament. 

The temporary structure in imitation 
of the proposed sacristy has been put 
up “ to see how it looks,” and now they 
have seen how it looks most people 
must be opposed to it more than ever. 
In this age, when so many people are 
spoiling things, we look to the guardians 
of the Abbey to preserve their sacred 
trust, and we do not believe that they 
will proceed with this tinkering with our 
National shrine by putting up against 
it a building'that" nobody wants, the 
purpose of. which could be served by 
setting up a series of cupboards some¬ 
where out of sight. 
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* HONOUR CLEAN 

The Mystery of 
the Junior Cup 

CHAPTER 41 
In a Tangle 


W hen young Hendry espied his cousin’s 
figure returning his heart ham¬ 
mered at his ribs and he drew a deep 
breath. But when Major’s' closer approach 
revealed his hands- empty and nothing 
tucked) as it should have been, under his 
armpit, then the rvatcher felt perspiration 
breaking out on his body, his .breath so 
deep just now in relief came in gasps, and 
alter standing benumbed for a. terrible 
instant he rushed out to. meet his cousin, 
exclaiming ; " Where is it ? 

Major dropped his voice. " I’ve not got 
it,” he muttered. ” I couldn’t get it. I 
had to post the money away.” 

“ Post it away ? ” stammered Hendry, 

trembling all over. “ Had Frute-” 

” No, listen ! ” Major's voluble excuses 
gushed like a stream. " It’s this way. 
It’s this way. You’ve got to hear me out, 

] lendry. When you came to me on Monday 
morning I’d just received a letter from those 
stamp-dealer brutes, saying that unless 
they had the money this week they’d 
expose me. I answered straight off, Hendry’, 
begging them to wait for another fortnight. 

I got their reply this morning, this very 
morning. They said that unless they had 
their money tomorrow they’d come down 
and see the Head I ” 

” So you sent off my money ? ” 

" I sent it to them, yes. I owed them 
five. But that four will keep them quiet. 
What else could I do ? 1 couldn’t have 

them coming down to the Head. Oh, 
Hendry, that four pounds has just saved 
me ! What else could I do ? I got a money 
order and posted it to them.” 

What could young Hendry reply ? This 
miserable creature seemed uuconscious of 
the enormity of his offence, of his breach 
of trust, and of his hideous cruelty. And 
there ho was, encouraged by 1 lenitys 
silence, continuing almost lightly, his 
pleasant voice almost cheerful. 

” Besides, old man, I knew you wouldn’t 
desert me. I knew you’d go on standing by 
me, old man. I knew you wouldn’t get me ex¬ 
pelled after all this time. Especially as I can 
square it up at the end of term now I’ve got 
those beastly stamp-dealers out of the way. 
They can whistle for their last pound.” 

So suddenly flung down from joy to 
disaster, young Hendry was on the point 
of giving way utterly ; but there came to 
his'aid the hopelessness of breaking down, 
and, biting his lip till the blood came, he 
fought his revulsion of feeling that ho 
might bring his thoughts to bear on what 
to do next. And as soon as he was able to 
. think collectedly he saw there was nothing 
to do except to tell Puggie all now. 

He rushed away up the avenue.' Major 
followed and clutched at him. 

" You’re not going to tell ? ” he was 
begging. . 

But Hendry rushed on. And, terrified 
of arousing general attention in which some 
incautious word might explode the whole 
business, Major left him alone and trailed 
slowly off. But young Hendry went tear¬ 
ing on! He was off. to find Puggie. 

As chance would have it he found him 
almost at once, with his faithful shadow, 
henchman, and partner beside him. The 
pair w’ere squatting on the steps of the 
fountain in New Quad in the middle of a 
ferocious encounter at knuckle-bones. But 
seeing his agitation of manner and face 
they jumped up, after Pinion had hailed 
himself victor, and, leading him off, in¬ 
quired what was up now ? 

How . could Hendry contain himself ? 
Out it came with a rush, with torture and 
self-abasement in every syllable. 

“ So there you are, Randall! I cheated 
you. I’m a cheat.” 

“ \ T ou ! ’’ejaculated Puggie after a moment, 
his honest, battered features vastly dis¬ 
traught. *' You a cheat ! You couldn’t cheat 
if you' tried. You’re the lionestest ass 
we’ve ever met, isn’t he. Pin ? ” 

Pinion droned, “ Yes, Puggie.” 

Still, they looked grave enough, and it 
is not to be supposed that while the story 
had been in the telling Puggie Randall 
had failed to-be terribly taken back or 
visited by chagrin and disappointment. 
But when a fellow was down it wasn’t 
Puggie .who would hit him. . - 

He uttered next, " And what about your 
new scholarship ? ” 


3 Told by 

Gunby Hadath 

For young Hendry liad kept hack nothing, 
but included in his confession his reason 
for keeping out of the sports and for not 
bowling Baker. 

" You mean the new twenty pounds ? 
Oh, how can I take that now ? I haven’t 
fulfilled my word with myself,” llcudry! 
said faintly. * 

Then Puggie did a great thing. " Look 
here 1 ” he exclaimed. “ I don’t want the 
old pot. We don’t, do wc. Pin ? ” 

" No,” agreed Pinion hastily. 

But young Hendry resisted this. How 
could he accept it ? He said very slowly 
and thinking every word out, “ In reality 
you know that you won the Cup. I should 
be a blackguard, even a greater blackguard 
than I have been-” 

” Y’ou haven’t been a blackguard,” inter¬ 
posed Puggie. 

" Well, anyhow I should be a blackguard 
now if I stuck to the Cup and said no more 
about it.” 

“ But we want yon to,” argued Puggie. 
"We admit it’s mine, really.” He too 
was pondering every word ere he uttered 
it, while Pinion stood with placid eyes on 
his face. ■ " And if it’s mine really I’m the 
one-with the say. And this is what I say : 

I make you a present of it.” 

Young Hendry shook his head. ” But 
you can’t,” he returned. " You can’t undo 
a swindle. Oh, don’t you sec that ? ” 

“ No, I don’t see it,” said Puggie, “ be¬ 
cause there’s no swindle to undo.” 

“ I swindled you out of the Cup- 

" You didn’t. Because you didn’t mean 
to. A chap can only swindle when he 
intends to. Pin, old boy, isn’t that right ? ” 

“ It is quite right,” said Pinion. 

" No, I didn’t mean to swindle,” young 
Hendry said heavily, “ but in effect I 
swindled you out of the Cup. So by telling 
me to stick to the Cup and say no more 
about it you wouldn’t put me straight. 
You’d only bo leaving mo to sail under 
lalse colours.” 

“They wouldn’t be false when I knew 
them ! ” Puggie objected. 

" No, but false as far as the rest of the 
School is concerned.” 

Puggie looked desperate and his battered 
face clouded. 

“ Hendry, I can make nothing of you,” 
be said. •" All these months you’ve been 
sailing under those false colours, as you 
call them, for the sake of protecting your 
cousin, and now when the chap most con¬ 
cerned tells you : That’s all right, Hendry, 
you do a right-about turn and say : No, 
it isn’t.” 

“ I don’t say it isn't.” 

” You do, if you don’t keep the Cup.” 

” And keep my mouth shut as well ? ” 

“ Yes, of course,” nodded Puggie, who 
thought he was winning. 

"But that’s different," sighed Hendry. 
“ Things have altered it. now. All these 
nine months I’ve been sticking it out only 
for the sake of saving my cousin. Month 
after month he put me off, but I stuck it. 
And now he walks off with money that 
doesn't belong to him! Doesn't that alter 
things ? ” 

“ Well, in one way,” owned Puggie. 

" No, in .every way,” answered young 
Hendry. Then he looked confused. " Oh, 
I don’t mean to speak like a prig, but 
hasn’t .Major shown that ho isn’t—well, 
sort-of worth saving ? And I'm hanged if 
I’ll save him at your expense!” he cried. 

“ But it isn’t at my expense so long as 
I’m. agreeable.” 

Pinion had contributed nothing for quite 
a time. Puggie appealed to him once more. 

" Aren’t I perfectly right ? ” lie asked. 

“ Well,” uttered Pinion, blinking Ills 
eyes. ” I’m not sure.” 

CHAPTER 42 
Pinion Takes Charge 

uggie stared and stared. And Pinion 
. went ’on blinking dolefully, and at 
last he cast an appealing glance at his 
friend. " Look here,” he said with the 
glance, “ we're all in a tangle. Puggie, I 
can see Hendry’s side of it. Ho feels he 
ca.n’t keep quiet any longer for your sake. 
That’s natural. He couldn’t feel anything 
else. But apart from that, and leaving you 
out.altogether, he can’t go on keeping mum 
for his own sake. -lie has won this twenty- 
pounds now. What can he do ? According 
to his view he can’t take that twenty pounds 
tilL he’s put himself straight. He won’t 
either. Don’t you see that alters it ? ” 
Continued on the next page 



Another “ School Cot ” at 


The Queen’s Hospital for Children 

Hackney Road, London, E.2. 

What would the Hospital bo without floweis? Please do send us some whenever 
you can. The Little Folks’ Home (the Hospital’s branch at Bcxhill) needs 
money as much as the hospital itself, so please, dear Readers, think of us when 
you feel a desire to do good deeds. Write to the Secretary at the Hospital. 

Sec Little Folks Monthly for news and anecdotes about the Home. 

N.B.—It is a remarkable fact that the Queen's Hospital, Hackney Road, attends to larger numbers of 
children in its out-patient and casualty departments than any other children’s hospital in the Kingdom. 


Why do we eat? 

W HAT should we eat? Most people are thinking on these subjects to-day. . Some 
are banting—some wish to put on flesh. In any case cereals must be eaten in some 
form—to provide what the doctors term “ body fuel.” Barley is the richest of all cereals 
in life-giving elements. Extractives of barley arc universally valued lor their nutritive and 
medicinal properties. But the whole barley grain had come to be neglected as a food until 
the introduction of Clark’s Creamed Barley. 

Barley was the food of the stalwarts of the Slone Age. Ancient Greek athletes'owed 
their prowess to the strengthening powers of barley. The Romans used coins depicting 
Ceres—the goddess of seed and harvest—with ears of barley plaited in her hair. 

Barley yields a rich supply of malt—of priceless worth for building up the weak and 
sustaining the strong. Its salts have a high proportion of iron and phosphates —invaluable 
for renovating nerve tissues. 

Every grain of barley is a wonderful miniature storehouse of sunshine. Bailey is an 
active diuretic, and may be regarded as a specific for the kidneys. 

Clark’s Creamed Barley is whole British Barley—the finest in the world—scientifically 
cooked. The grains are swollen to the size of large coffee beans—cream-coloured and 
intriguingly flecked with brown by the final crisping process. Nothing is added—nothing 
is taken away except the outer husk. The starch granules—otherwise so fattening 
Because so difficult to digest—-are thoroughly broken up and therefore can be readily 
assimilated. The starch content 
of Clark's Creamed Barley—so 
necessary as a body luel—is 
predigested, so to speak, , and 
docs not hang about the body 
and form adipose tissue. 

The time required for the 
digestion is less than that required 
for the digestion of wheat in any 
form. 

CCB contains more protein than 
wheat. 

CCB supplies more calories or 
food units than wheat. 

CCB is a valuable and. con¬ 
venient food alike in health and 
in.sickness—for the w'cak and the 
strong—for all. 

CCB is as palatable as it is 
nutritious. 

CCB is as economical, as il= is 
convenient. 

Not a scrap of waste. Perfectly 
cooked, ready to cat. Every 
grain is toothsome. A meal in a 
moment, _ _ .. . - 



CLARKS CREAMED BARLEY 


GUT A luid. PA»-rtET 
FROM YOUR GROCER 
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Puggie said : " Yes, I see that. But—” 

Pinion nodded. " Yes. But your way 
won’t avoid it. He seems booked for the 
soup whatever we do. He’lf either be in 
for a pretty stiff row with the School— 
sorry, Hendry,” droned Pinion, “ but that’s 
a fact—or he’ll have to go on with his 
rotten notion of paying for it-” 

" I don’t call it rotten ! " cried Puggie, 
that chivalrous soul. 

“ No more do I. Don’t take a chap up 
so,” flashed Pinion. " I think it’s as sound 
and sporting as you think it, Puggie. But 
it's horribly, uncomfortable for Hendry,” 
he smiled. " We know how unpopular he 
made himself over the Sports. Well, is that 
sort of thing to happen again and again ? ’.’ 

Puggie’s vexed face had grown blanker. 

“ So either way Hendry seems booked 
for the soup.” 

” Well, then ? ” 

” Well, that’s what I’m trying to get at. 
What's the use of being a firm if we can't 
work out something ? We’ve all three 
got some sense. Let’s pool it, and think.” 

Puggie wasn’t the only one of them 
gaping at Pinion. Young Hendry was 
staring, too, with considerable astonish¬ 
ment. My word ! The gloomy Pinion was 
coming out strong. Actually taking com¬ 
mand of the situation 1 And Hendry 
remembered that since the moment he had 
told them his miserable story Pinion had 
not given voice to one single sentiment. 

So this, thought Hendry, was the real 
Pinion under the skin. It was just as if 
another man inside Pinion had suddenly 
come to life and were using his body. And 
Hendry, ivho had sometimes wondered a 
little what Puggie saw in Pinion to make 
them so thick, wondered no longer, and 
waited with fluttering heart. 

" In any case," he reminded the pair, 
“ I am going to own up.” 

“ Exactly. But it’s no good pretending,” 
frowned 'Pinion, " that you’re really keen 
on getting your cousin expelled ! You 
wouldn’t mind a bit seeing him led to the 
scaffold, but you’d hate to be the fellow 
who’d sent him there. Is that so ? ” 

" Yes, I’d hate it,” owned Hendry, thus 
taxed. 

Up went one of Pinion’s scraggy fingers. 
’’ Point one,” he explained, “ Hendry’s 
not keen on getting his cousin expelled. 
Point two (the next finger up) Hendry 
Continued in the fast column 

BABY SAM 

Little Black Fellow at the Zoo 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Sain, a baby Malayan sun-bear, is 
now at the Zoo patiently awaiting the 
arrival of warmer days and the chance 
of becoming a favourite with young 
Zoo visitors. 

He is a black bear with a white mark 
like a necktie at the base of his throat, 
and he is only six months old and little 
bigger than a terrior of that age. He 
has just been banished to the menagerie 
after enjoying a short career as a 
domestic pet, and he owes his exile 
to the fact that he will not be quiet 
at night. 

His owner was attached to him, for 
Sam is unusually docile for a young 
bear ; but as he howled and scratched 
all night long he kept the whole house¬ 
hold awake, and so had to be sept 
to join the collection of baby animals. 

However, Sam is not at all distressed 
by his new surroundings, tho'ugh he 
moans pathetically as if in great pain 
when no notice is being taken of him, 
for he is a spoiled baby and expects 
much petting. He loves to be stroked 
and nursed and; unlike most little sun- 
bears, he neither bites nor scratches 
when he is allowed out of his .cage to 
play. Anyone who brings him honey, 
the sun-bear’s favourite delicacy, at 
once becomes Sam’s very dear friend, 

It is a long time since the Zoo has 
had a tame young bear, for although 
the menagerie is presented with many 
little bears of most attractive ap¬ 
pearance they have always fallen into 
disgrace because of an unhappy habit 
of destroying their owner’s property. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 


Assouan.. Ahs-swahn 

Echidna . ... . - . E-kld-na 

Korea Ko-ree-ah 

Lazuli . ... . . . Laz-u-ly 


JACKO MAKES 



Too much snow for the muffin-man to come 
out, Mrs. Jacko said. No muffins 1 thought 
Jacko. Why, it’s the very day for them. 



Everybody was so pleased to get their muffins 
that they paid whatever the young rascal had 
the impudence to ask. 


THE LIGHT THAT BURNS 
IN VENICE 
A Story of Justice 

A travelling correspondent sends us 
a note on the light that is lit every 
night below the Statue of Justice at 
the south side of St. Mark’s in Venice. 

Three hundred years ago a citizen of 
Venice was found murdered in his own 
house. The case aroused great excite¬ 
ment in the city, but the criminal 
disappeared, leaving no trace. At last 
suspicion fell on the son of the victim, 
a boy of ten who used to quarrel with 
his father. The boy was sentenced to 
death without trial, and was beheaded. 

Some years later the real murderer 
was found. There was a great upheaval 
in the city. Venetians were always 
superstitious and they feared that God 
might avenge the death of the child, 
so they made a vow to keep a lamp 
burning every night on St. Mark’s 
Church opposite the place where they 
killed the boy. 

Three hundred years have passed and 
the little lamp still .burns under the 
Statue of Justice. 


TOM-ALL-ALONE’S 

Readers of Dickens’s Bleak House 
have often wondered where Tom-All- 
Alone’s was. 

It was in this awful place that the 
mysterious Nemo was buried, by the 
gate of which Lady Dedlock died, and 
where Poor Jq came to pay a last 
tribute to his departed friend/ 

It has been generally identified with 
•the old burial-ground of St. Martin’s, 
with entrances in Crown Court and 
Drury Lane, and long since turned 
into a children’s playground ; and 
this identification has now been veri¬ 
fied by a Dickens letter sold in a New 
York auction room. 

The L.C.C. has care of another 
children's playground associated with 
Dickens—Little Dorrit’s, in the Borough, 


His Fortune 



They’d go like wildfire. There’s a fortune in 
it ! He found a tray, flew off to the baker’s, 
and bought every muffin hs had. 



A MOTHER AND HER LITTLE ONES 

A Yorkshire reader calls attention 
to the attractions of the Angora rabbit : 
“ handsome creatures with eyes like 
jewels.” One of her friends has had 
twenty-four of them, each one known 
by name and individuality. 

Especially notable is the care they take 
of their young. So careful of them are 
they that for a month pot even the 
most trusted human eye is allowed to 
see them. They are completely and cosily 
covered with 1 fur which the mother pulls 
from her own breast. All that can be 
seen of them is a white mass of gently 
heaving softness. 

Should one of them die, the mother 
separates it from the rest and lays it out 
at the door of the hutch to be taken away. 

The most careful of mothers will even 
make runs for their young to play in,.like 
covered alleys, before they are seen in 
the outer air. 


A FINE SUNNY NIGHT IN 
ANTARCTICA 

The Bay of Whales Speaks Up 

Captain Byrd’s aeroplane in the Bay 
of Whales was flying 3000 feet in the air 
above a spot in the Antarctic Continent 
which is farther away from human 
habitation than \any other place can 
possibly be. From the plane went forth 
a message. 

It travelled over half a world and 
awoke the receivers of a wireless station 
near New York at three in the morning. 

This message sent compliments to 
the Navy Department on “ the longest 
aircraft communication ever estab¬ 
lished,” and happily it was established, 
for the message was received, read, and 
published to the listening world. 

Each word was sent twice from the 
aeroplane above the Bay of Whales, and 
it came on a 34-metre wavelength. The 
message said cheerfully that in the 
Antarctic it was a fine, sunny night. 


intends to unburden himself straight away 
hen point three, Puggie, you’re bound to 
stick to the Cup.” ’ »r 

They agreed that he had melted It down 
to essentials. . j i 

’’ Well, now we’ve cleared the' air.” 
Pinion said, “ we must think what to do. 
There’s no need to act in a hurry. We 
mustn’t be rash.” 

He screwed up his eyes and thought hard, 
while they waited in silence. 

You know," he pronounced at last 
coming out of his thinking fit. “ It’s rather 
a corker. My advice is, Let’s put it to’ 
somebody else.” 

“ Consult someone else 1 ” echoed Puggie; 
raising his brows. 

“ Yes. We’ve got to ask some wise old 
bird to advise us.” 

It was impossible for young Hendry to 
restrain himself longer. ■ . 

“ But, Pinion,", he uttered, " to hear 
you two fellows talk one would think 
that you were in it as well.” 

“ And why not ? ” both returned hotly. 

” I mean you’re so decent, you know. 
It isn’t your trouble.” How young Hendry 
wished that he could have found better 
words. ” Here 1 am, a beast that owes 
you both money in addition to having 
served you the dirtiest trick, and instead 
of kicking me-” 

He couldn’t go on. 

“ When we thought you’d a swollen 
head we barred you,” quoth Pinion. “ But, 
confound it 1 Now that we’ve taken you 
into the firm we are all three in it together. 
That’s logic. Eh, Puggie ? ’’ 

“ Yes," said Puggie, second fiddle for 
once.' “Pin, who is the wise old bird 
you're thinking about ? 

" You can trust him,” Pinion rejoined. 

” 1 didn’t ask, Could we trust him, I 
asked, Who is he ? ” 

" There 1 " exclaimed Pinion, pointing 
to Ripshank’s figure crossing the gravel. 

And that evening Hendry sought out his 
cousin jusf before Prep and informed him 
that he had told Puggie Randall every¬ 
thing and that they intended to ask 
Ripshank what to do next. 

Major said nothing, but as Hendry took 
himself off he stood looking after him with 
a. thoughtful expression which gradually 
grew malevolent in its intensity. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


THE PERFECT END OF 
A DAY 

Bill Brown’s Good Deed 

A winter day was darkening into 
evening, and a working-man was plod¬ 
ding homeward, after heavy labour, 
to his one warm meal. 

' He paused where, beside the road, a 
much older man than himself was work¬ 
ing hard to remove the root of a great 
oak-tree that had been sawn off close 
to the ground. 

“ Tough job that, mate 1 ” he said 
to the old man. 

“ Yes,” was the reply. " They have 
given me this root if I’ll take it away) 
and I think it’s well worth while, il 
I can manage it.” 

‘‘You’ll not do it tonight,” said the 
other (whom we will call Bill Brown). 

“ No. I’m afraid not. I’ve been work¬ 
ing at it hours already.” 

“ Well, suppose I give you a hand,” 
said Bill Brown, slipping his bag off 
his shoulder and throwing off his coat. 

“ I’ll be much obliged to you,” said 
the old man. 

More than an hour later a neighbour 
of Mrs. Brown said to her : 

“ You look a bit flustered, Mrs. 
Brown.” . 

“ Flustered ! ” said Mrs. Brown. “ I 
should-think so! It’s all that man of 
mine 1 He came home an hour late, and 
me keeping his meal warm for him all 
that time ! He said he’d been helping 
an old man to clear out the root of a 
great tree that had been given to him, 
only a couple of minutes away from here. 
And he didn’t even know'the old man 1 
When I told him what I thought of 
him for keeping me waiting like that, 
all he said was : Anyway, the old man 
has got the root! 

The C.N. sends its greetings to Bill 
Brown, and wishes him many happy 
returns of his good deed. 
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You may never 
beyond the Andes, but 


?? 


open the six fine volumes 
of u Lands & Peoples 
and your travel dreams 

come true 



One Jay a 
traveller riding 
across the nitrate des¬ 
erts of Chile saiv something move 
beside the track. It Was only a beetle, 
but he reined in his horse and dismounted to gaze 

in wonderment at it. For days, in that bare, thirsty, desolate land he had 
seen no living creature but himself and his horse—nothing but the empty desert, 
and the empty shy and the lowering peaks of the Andes on the far horizon. 

There, in that simple story, you see two things that the traveller in strange 
lands experiences: the hardship of it, the wonder of it. 


NOW 


just imagine-—if someone 


come 


reading this and offer you the wonder of travel, without the 
hardship or the danger or the cost. Think what it would mean. 


You to see the lone Arctic wastes, 
with the Aurora Borealis flaming over 
the ice. You in the depths of tropical 
forests where the orchids blossom like 
giant butterflies in the green dusk. 
You among the wild races of the 
Earth—Arabs of the desert, Tartars 
of the Steppes, head-hunters in 


Borneo, flower-crowned fisher-girls of 
the South Sea Isles. 

“I shall never really see it,” you 
may say. But still somewhere deep 
down in you there is that chord 
which vibrates to the thrill and fascina¬ 
tion of travel. Thus you will get such 
enjoyment from the six volumes of 


Send the Coupon below for the 
FREE Art Guide to this Gorgeous 
Colour Panorama of the World. 


SIX MAGNIFICENT 
2500 Illustrations 
600 Superb 
Colour 
Plates 


VOLUMES 



Edited by J. A. HAMMERTON. 

with a special introduction by Arthur Mee himself 

For these six superb volumes really do give you the joy of travel 
without the cost, the thrill of adventure without the danger. As 
you gaze at these enthralling colour pictures which make every 
scene live, you lose count of time. Present-day surroundings i 
fade from your mind, and you can almost hear the trumpet call 
of the wild elephant in the jungles of Siam, see the weird dance of 
the South African witch-doctors, exult with the savage hunters when 
their spears strike home, gaze with awe as you come face to face with 
one of the mighty temples hidden away in the forests of Java or Mexico 

Why should it not he yours ? 

You will be surprised to learn how easy it is to get “Lands and 
Peoples.” It costs nothing to find out. Take a pair of scissors now. 
Cut the Coupon out and post it for the Free Art Guide which tells 
you all about this wonderful work. 

SEND NO MONEY. JUST POST THE COUPON. 
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THE BRAN TUB 

How Far to ths Station ? 

JF I walk to the station at a 
speed of three miles an hour 
I shall be half an hour late. If 1 
go by omnibus at a speed .of ten 
miles an hour I shall be twenty- 
six minutes early. 

Ilow far is it to the station ? 

A nswer next week 

The Wireless Accumulator 
J )0 not- starve ' your wireless 
accumulator. When it be¬ 
comes discharged get it charged 
again ; not next month, but at the 
earliest possible "inoment. 

Should it be in a semi-discharged 
condition and you are not going 
to use it again for several weeks 
get it charged before it is put 
away. If it is' going to be laid 
aside for a longer period, say 
four to six months, give it a 
freshening charge before using it. 

Add distilled water to com¬ 
pensate for evaporation bef 6 re 
charging, not afterwards. Do 
not be afraid of overcharging. 
Provided it is not charged at too 
high a rate overcharging will do 
no harm. In fact, to overcharge 
periodically is distinctly beneficial. 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
Jackdaws begin to resort to 
J chimneys. The greenfinch’s 
song is heard. Earthworms are 
seen lying out. The lesser peri-, 
winkle, spring crocus, and dande¬ 
lion come into flower. The com¬ 
mon honeysuckle begins to leaf. 

lei On Parle Fran?a':s 



Le telephone La toitae Le r obi net 

Le telephone sert a parlor an loin. 
La carapace de la tortue cst dure. 
Les robinets laissent coulor I’eau. 

Day end Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight 
in the middle of next week." The 
daylight grows longer eacli day. 


An Interesting Experiment 
JJalf fill a saucer with water 
and in it place an inverted 
tumbler. Now ask someone to 
get the water into the glass with¬ 
out touching the saucer. This 
sounds difficult, but it can easily 



be done. Lift the glass and hold 
a lighted match just inside it for 
a few seconds, as shown in the 
picture. The glass is then replaced 
in the saucer, when tire water will 
rise up into it. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jx tire evening the planets Jupiter, 
Venus, and Uranus are in the 
South - West, 
and Afars is in 
the South. In 
the morning 
Saturn is in 
the South- 
West. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen look¬ 
ing South at lOp.m.on Febraary20. 

A Word Square 

'J'he following clues indicate five 
words which written one 
under the other will make a 
square of words. Each word, of 
course, has five letters. 

A mark of possession. A hoy’s 
name. To consent. Requires. 
Coslumc. Answer iteri w'rck 



An Acrostic in Pictures 



When the words represented by these pictures have been loun'd the 
initials and finals will spell the names of two things we all need every 
night when we go to bed. - - Abswa next week 


Do You Live at Hastings ? 
'J’ms place, so associated with 
William the Conqueror on 
account of his victory over the 
Saxons dose by, is really named 
after Hasten, the. East Saxon 
Viking who landed at the mouth 
of the Thames. 

Changeling 
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Change the word Cold into Heat with 
only three ■ intervening links, altering 
one letter at a time' and making a 
common word with each change. The 
pictures will help you. Answer next jvrelt 



ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S 
PUZZLE&. 

. Cros3 Word Pazzle 

Here is the 
answer to last 
week’s cross 
word puzzle: 

A Word Square 
VENT 
E V E R 
N E R O 
TROT 

Double Jumbles 

PHEASANT and CHAMELEON. 
■MACKEREL and ' LEOPARD. 
LADYBIRD and TORTOISE. 
Nature Puzzle3 

Echidna and platypus. Climb¬ 
ing perch. Bat. Stickleback. 
Sloth. Kiwi, penguin, and 
ostrich. Whale.' Slow-wonn. 

A Hidden Treasure House 
Book Mask 

Relief Dm 

Inkstand Sword 

Throne Ewer 

Inscription Ushabtiu 

Statue Manuscript 

Helmet 

How Many Girls ? Ten. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

No Answer 

A VISITOR from a big town was 
passing a lake in a country 
district when he noticed a local 
boy fishing. 

“ How are the fish today, my 
boy ? ” lie asked. 

“ Oh, I’ve dropped them a line,” 
was the reply, “ but they’ve not 
troubled to answer.” 

Ths Bright Side 

'J'HOUGH I’m trapped (squeaked a 
cheerful young Mouse), 

I’ve no reason to grumble or 
grouse ;' 

When a chap’s safe in here 
He’s protected, it’s clear." 

From the claws of the Cat of the 
House! 

Engaged 

FpiE smart-looking boy asked to 
see the manager. 

“ Didn’t you call here a fort¬ 
night ago, and didn’t I tell you 
then that I wanted an older 
boy ? ” queried the manager. • 
“ You did, sir, so I've come 
back again,” replied the boy. 

Oxids 

“ J«Jow, here is some rust,” said 
Sammy Smart to his friend. 
“ Can you tel! me its chemical 
name ? ” 

“ Oxide ol iron,” said his friend. 
“ Good ; then perhaps you can 
tell me what leather is ? ” 

“ Just ox-hide,” was the reply. 

A Wise Worm 



When it is raining Wilfred 
Worm 

Conies out as bold as bold ; 

But if there’s frost he stays be¬ 
low 

For fear of catching cold ! 

No Hurry 

JT was a rare happening for the 
village fire brigade to be 
called out, and when Farmer 
Giles’s barn • caught fire the 
Brigade Superintendent felt his 
position keenly. 

“ Shall we turn on the hose ? ” 
asked his second in command. 

“ Not just yet, I think,” the 
superintendent replied. “ Better 
let it burn up a little, then we 
shall see what we are doing.” 


WHO WAS HE ? 

M ost people do not like criti¬ 
cism, thinking of it as 
another name for fault-finding. 

That, however, is not a fair 
view of it. True criticism 
seeks to point out the truth, 
praising whatever deserves 
admiration and. giving a 
warning or a protest against 
what is false or unworthy. 

The criticism of books and 
other writings, or of any form 
of art, may be so valuable and 
so well expressed that it 
becomes a high form of 
literature. It is not creative, 
as poetry' and painting and 
sculpture and fiction may be, 
but it may illuminate and 
interpret other men’s crea¬ 
tions. So valuable may it be 
that a few critics have made 


0 0 
themselves lastingly' famous 
by' what they’ have written 
about other men’s writings or 
paintings or acting. 

Among those who know all 
the best English books there 
would be very little difference 
of opinion as to who is the 
finest English critic. They 7 
would pick him out though 
probably they would not ad¬ 
mire him as much as they 7 
admired his writings. For he 
was a curious, wayward, bad- 
tempered, quarrelsome man. 
Still, when you read his writ¬ 
ings you feel sorry 7 rather than 
severe because such a clever 
thinker, and honest seeker 
after truth, and diligent dis- 
playcr of what is good in 
others, and masterly user of 


The Greatest of the Critics 


the right words in his own 
writings, should be unable to 
manage, better his own life 
and affairs. 

He had not the best of 
chances in his youth, far he 
spent much of his boyhood in 
wandering about with his 
father, who was a minister 
who moved from Ireland to 
America before he returned 
to find a preaching place in 
Shropshire. During these 
travels the father privately 
educated the son, but the lad 
did not have the experience 
that helps anyone to work 
smoothly with others. ; 

A turning-point in his life 
was a meeting with the poet 
Coleridge ; it was through his 
influence he began to write. 


Between 1812 and 1830, 
when he died, he was what 
would now be called a jour¬ 
nalist, writing articles and 
descriptive sketches for news¬ 
papers and magazines. Also 
lie lectured on such subjects 
as the English Poets. The 
most popular of his writings 
was on the 
chara c t e r s 
of Shake¬ 
speare’s 
plays. . 

As a writer 
he ranks as 
one of the 
masters of 
English 
prose and 
the greatest of critics. Here 
is his portrait. Who was lie ? 




YOU’LL LIKE 
TOFFEE MARZI 

Everybody likes it — mum, 
dad and all the children— 
it’s something different, not 
’xactly toffee or marzi, but 
a blend of the two—such a 
delicious flavour. 4 ozs. 4d. 

From all Confectioners 
:: and Stores. :: 



MADE ONLY BY SHARPS OF MAIDSTONE. 
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Names 


Best For Marking Linen 

Wilh Cash's Names on yon? linen you may rest 
assured that it is effectually marked, incon¬ 
spicuously, but plainly and permanently. Loss 
is impossible when these dainty seals of owner¬ 
ship are affixed. To save loss is to be thrifty, 
and money saved on avoidable replacements 
is money earned towards the purchase of now 
linen. A few Rtitches in time may save you 
much repining over lost articles. 

Actual Size. 


Gladys Cooper 


Style /Vo. 4* 

Cash’s Names are woven on 
fine Cambric Tape and ran be 
had in the following colours: 

Red, Yellow, Green. Helio, 

Black, Sky, or Navy Blue ou 
White Ground/ 

Prices : 12 doz., 5f-; 

6 doz., 3/9; 3 doz., 2/9. 

Also on Black Tapes at slight 
extra cost. 

A slightly wider Tape 

made to accommodate 
and address in two li 
Prices : 2 doz., 3, 

4 doz., 4/6. 

There are many 
different styles 
to chooso from, 
and your Draper 
or Outfitter can 
supply in a lew 
days. 

Fetid today for 
full list of styles 
and samples. 

J. & J. Cast, Ltd., Dept. D.D.8, COVENTRY 
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